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ture stories are fully ex- 
plained by texts and full 
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Dear Sir: 

And you deserve 
that salutation as has 
no one else to whom 
I have ever written. 

All the slaps on the 
back, congratulations 
and any other of the 
things done to or for 
meritorious person- 
ages are certainly de- 
served im your case. 

For your article, 
“We Resolve Again,” 
in the January issue 
of JUDGE, every orchid the world ever grew. 

I was formerly a subscriber of “Life” and 
I never suspected that I took anything but 
a humor magazine. When my subscription 
changed, I had the same thought about 
JUDGE. 

Your declaration on war is the ultimate 
in intelligent editorials of all I have read. 
Never has any magazine with which I have 
ever been acquainted dared, to my knowledge, 
to say what you have said. They have hinted 
and they have side-stepped and they have 
dodged the truth until I have become so 
damned disgusted that I could swear, and 
I would here if I didn’t hope that you would 
publish what one man thinks about this 
nationalism, and national honor business. 

If someone wants to read what one of the 
greatest minds in history thought about honor 
of any and all sorts, let him look up what 
Falstaff says in William . Shakespeare's 
“Henry the IV," part 1, Act V, Scene 1, the 
last speech. Therein, gentlemen, lies also 
my opinion of this word, “honor.” 

Blessings on thee, and I will be in jail to 
greet thee if and when the next war starts. 

With deepest sincerity, 
JAMES WATSON, 
Bangor, Maine. 


Dear Sir: 

Your substitute for “Life” received. If this 
is the answer just discontinue and keep the 
change. 

We still need decency in some western 
homes. I’m trying to raise a family and your 
bright vocabulary of “hells,” “damns” and 
whiskey ads-isn’t just the correct thing in 
some old-fashioned places. 

Yours truly, 
W. S. AcToN, 
Lewistown, Mont. 


Gentlemen: 

Have just received the last number of 
JupcE. It is positively the worst magazine 
of its kind I have ever seen—to find fault 
with. 

BERNARD T. CALL, 
Logan, W. Va. 


Mr. Don Herold 
Dear Sir: 

Just a line to warm your heart by telling 
you that I enjoyed your article in JUDGE en- 
titled “Radio and What to Do About It.” The 
antagonists of the saccharine, unctuous ad- 
vertising radio announcer are increasing in 
numbers at a rapid rate. 

Sharpen your trusty scalpel, make the in- 
cisions deep into the thick hides and toss a 
few handfuls of salt into the cuts. The battle 
of the century is on and we are right behind 
you in the saddle. 

With sincere admiration, 
W. M. Marui, 
Chicago, IIl. 


High Hat Editor: 

Will you please tell me where I can get 
copies of the 1936 funniest stories that you 
listed on page 30 of the January JuDGE? 

I am particularly interested in the title 
“The Four Lazy Campers.” I am a Scout 
Master and several of my charges are en- 
titled to that classification. Maybe if I read 





























LETTERS 


them that story it will 
snap them out of that 
kind of camping. 
Thanking you for 
this information, I am 
Yours truly, 
B. L. MIDDLETON, 
Crockett, Calif. 








Gentlemen: 

_ At the foot of first 
page of theatrical re- 
view, current edition, 
you have italicized 
“Page 41, please.” In 
justice to Mr. Nathan, shouldn't it read, “Turn 
over, you b re 

Yours gratuitously, 

JOHN ARCHER, 

Providence, R.I. 





Gentlemen: 

In the last number of your valued publi- 
cation, I believe the writer of Mrs. Pep’s 
Diary has made an historical error. She 
states in the diary that Mary Queen of Scots 
said when she died, that the word “‘Calais’’ 
would be found written on her heart. 

I believe that history assigns that remark 
to Mary Tudor 1553-1558, the older half 
sister of Elizabeth. It was during the short 
reign of Mary Tudor that the city of Calais 
was lost to England, and its loss gave rise 
to this historic remark by Mary Tudor. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANKLIN E. Foco, 
Richland Center, Wisc. 


Good Morning, JuDGE: 

Just breezed thru “Are You Sure?” by Irv- 
ing D. Tressler and ended up with the neat 
little score of 44—but that’s not why I'm 
writing this. 

In the third question there is supposed to 
be one misspelled word, but after consulting 
“Mr. Webster’’ I find that your “tranquillity” 
is also misspelled. There is only one “I” in 
tranquility. 

You're welcome, 
I. YARBROUGH, 
Chicago, III. 


Dear Editor: 

Why in the world is that once-a-subscriber- 
but-never-again beefing about your dramatic 
critic's language? Because it is  slangy? 
Doesn't Disappointed-one know that slang is 
very correct in its place? And that it has made 
for itself a very definite place in all literature? 
I admit that there is quite an art to using 
slang words and expressions and making 
them fit the occasions. And I believe that 
your critic accomplishes this very well with 
much ease and grace. 

Sincerely, 
MARION BRADLEY, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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NOW IN SERVICE 
> the new UNITED 


MAINLINERS 


Built for United by Douglas 





Seng HN 





@ United Air Lines now offers the 
world’s most luxurious, high-speed 
plane service with its Skylounge 
Mainliners built by Douglas exclu- 
sively for United. United’s deluxe 
Skylounge Mainliners offer a 3 hour 
55 minute non-stop Chicago-New 
York flight. A faster, finer 3-stop 
coast-to-coast service will shortly 
be flown with these ultra-modern 
transports to provide the Nation’s 
outstanding Coast-to-Coast service. 
United will supplement these flights 
with frequent schedules flown by 
its equally fast 10-passenger planes. 

Plan that next trip via United— 
the line with 100 million miles of 
experience. Phone, wire or write 
any United Office or your Travel 
Bureau for tickets or literature. 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


FASTEST, SHORTEST BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND MOST PACIFIC COAST CITIES 








Copr. 1937 by United Air Lines Transport Corp. 





THE CALENDAR 


THEATRE 


George Jean Nathan 


Aged 26, by Anne Crawford Flexner. Still 
another biographical exhibit, this one about 
the poet Keats, and quite as depressingly 
dull as most of them. Robert Harris’ per- 
formance of the leading réle called for a 
good notice. 





Brother Rat, by John Monks, Jr., and F. PF. 
Finklehoffe. Another military school dish, 
this one in the comedy vein. It seems feeble 
and not particularly amusing to this de- 
partment. 


Boy Meets Girl, by B. and S. Spewak. A 
farce about Hollywood imbeciles guaranteed 
to wipe the frown off anybody's face, even 
Carl Schurz’s statue’s. 


Dead End, by Sidney Kingsley. Drama of 
the slums with some forceful moments and 
some weak ones, but in the aggregate worthy 
of your attention. 


Othello, by William Shakespeare. Walter 
Huston was not up to it, although he didn’t 
impress me as being quite as sour as he did 
some others. 


Promise, by Henry Bernstein. Tedious 
Bernsteinerei which first-rate acting could 
not enliven. 


Red, Hot and Blue, 4) MM. Crouse, Lind- 
say and Porter. Jimmy Durante, the darlin’, 
and Ethel Merman help to make it a very 
amusing evening in a season that has need 
of very amusing evenings. 


Stage Door, by George S. Kaujman and 
Edna Ferber. The banana about the girl 
who battles bravely against adversity in 
order to achieve her single ambition, in this 
case stage success, and with more old hoke 
in it than you can shake a finger at. 


The Country Wife, by William Wycherley. 
A rich and racy evening with Restoration 
humors, retailed by a generally first-rate 
company and with delightful décor by Oliver 
Messel, a talented youngster. Go! 


The Show Is On, 4) MM. Freedman, Hart, 
Duke, et al. Beatrice Lillie (Heil!) and 
Bert Lahr (Hoch!) in a show that is bright, 
comical and surely worth the admission fee. 


The Wingless Victory, by Maxwell Ander- 
son. Katharine Cornell as a Malay princess 
who lands among New England concen. 
Some of the writing is touched with beauty, 
some of the playwriting isn’t. More anon. 


The Women, sy Clare Boothe, An in- 
teresting inquiry into female skunkery partly 
invalidated by periodic doses of tender 
hokum. 


Three Men on a Horse, by j. C. Holm 
and George Abbott. That universal loud 
laughter you hear is probably partly at me 
for not considering it as funny as all that. 
Maybe I’m wrong. I leave it up to you. 


Tobacco Road, by J. Kirkland and Erskine 
Caldwell. The Dixie beyond the magnolia 
and mint julep belt. A true and torturin 
picture of the dregs of humanity in the on 
reaches of Georgia. Now in its third year. 


Tonight At 8:30, sy Noel Coward. The 
admirable Gertrude Lawrence helps the au- 
thor to make a number of the short plays 
constituting the program the stuff of very 
amiable diversion. The attemptedly serious 
plays, however, are another story, though 
Miss Lawrence is equally proficient in them. 


Tovarich, by Jacques Deval and Robert 
Sherwood. Marta Abba and John Halliday 
excellent in a light and not particularly origi- 
nal comedy about a couple of Russian nobles 
that has been artfully hocused into com- 
mendable pastime. 


Victoria Regina, by Laurence Housman. 
Helen Hayes and an unusually expert sup- 
porting troupe in last season’s merited suc- 
cess picturing various episodes in the life 
of the grandma of our remaining morals, if 
any. 


White Horse Inn, 4y MM. Muller, Ben- 
atzky and Freedman. As a spectacle it gets 
this department's endorsement, but what goes 
on in the spectacle loses the departmental 
ballot. William Gaxton and Kitty Carlisle 
head the cast. 


You Can't Take It With You, 4, Moss 
Hart and George S. Kaufman. A balmy 
household provides much looney amusement 
and, incidentally, some good sense in one of 
the season’s recommendable theatrical eve- 
nings. The cast is generally first-rate. 


MOVIES 


Pare Lorentz 


As You Like It. A really decent version of 
Massa Will's poetry with Elizabeth Bergner 
as a very elfin, very charming Rosalind. 


After the Thin Man. Not as good as the 
original, but then what would you expect? 
Plenty of swell dialogue plus Bill Powell 
and Myrna Loy. 


Born to Dance. Lavish but lightweight 
musical with the typical backstage plot. 
Eleanor Powell, though, is very nice. 


Banjo On My Knee. An intimate and 
amusing river tale with no river in it and 
with Barbara Stanwyck out of place as the 
heroine, but with a superb performance by 
Walter Brennan, with some good music, and 
some good homespun prose. 


Beloved Enemy. Briane Aherne and Merle 
Oberon in a tender, long, but excellently 
produced story of the legend of Michael 
Collins, the Irish revolutionary. 


Big Broadcast of 1937. This is what 
Hollywood terms a “laugh riot.” We term it 
a phoney. Everyone in radio is in it up to 
their necks. 


Can This Be Dixie. some very swell kid- 


ding of the Old South, suh, with Jane With- 
ers and Slim Summerville. 


Charge of the Light Brigade. A tenth- 
rate militaristic outburst by a Victorian minor 
poet rates a super-colossal production. The 
cavalry charges are much superior to the 
acting of Errol Flynn and Olivia de Haviland. 


Come and Get It. Edna Ferber’s saga of 
the Wisconsin forests, done to a fare-thee- 
well by Edward Arnold and United Artists, 
but with the story failing to keep up with the 


power of the acting and the outdoor photog- 
raphy. 


College Holiday. chariot race with Burns 
and Allen: Eleanore Whitney's dancing, and 
one or two fair tunes fight a dull story con- 
cerning a love college in a bankrupt hotel. 


Gold-Diggers of 1937. The worst pic- 


ture of the year. 


Great Guy. The usua: Cagney picture; 
this time, he’s a tough but honest weight 
inspector. Wham! Powie! 


Janosik. Czechoslovakia hangs a black eye 
on Hollywood with this brilliant, socially- 
conscious story of a Slavic Robin Hood. This 
is the first must movie since “The Informer.” 


Love on the Run. Faintly amusing hokum 


with Joan Crawford, Clark Gable and Fran- 
chot Tone. 


Murder With Pictures. Fairly slick mys- 


tery meller with Lew Ayres, Gail Patrick, 
Paul Kelley and Benny Baker. 


Our Relations. Messrs. Laurel and Hardy 
doubling as twins and putting on some swell 
pratt fall comedy. 


Rainbow on the River. Bobby Breen bleats 
his way through what may well be the stupid- 
est movie of all time. 


Rose Bowl. The usual sophomoric football 
flicker, but with some excellent football shots 
for a change. Tom Brown, Eleanore Whitney 
and Benny Baker do the rah-rah act. 


Swing Time. Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers plus some grand tunes. Need we say 
more? 


Sing Me a Love Song. That rarity, an 
amusing musical comedy, with Walter Cat- 
lett and Hugh Herbert for comedians, and 
with James Melton, who can really sing, for 
music. 


Three Men on a Horse. Frank McHugh 

and Joan Blondell dish up the movie version 

of the story of Irwin, the psychic horse- 
player. Very funny it is, too. 

Theodora Goes Wild. The shopworn 
honey about the nice little homebody who 


came a hellion. With Irene Dunne and 
Melvyn Douglas. Not so good. 


To Mary With Love. A tear jerking recital 
of the rise and fall of boobus americanus. 

















That Girl from Paris. Not as entertaining 
as it was some years ago when it was called 
“Street Singer,” this one has some coloratura 
exercises by Lily Pons, one or two amusing 
Jack Oakie scenes, and a nice easy-going man- 
ner about it. 


Valiant Is the Word for Carrie. 


tripe is the word for pictures like this. 


Winterset. The outstanding play of the past 
season bids fair to be the outstanding movie 
of this season despite <. phoney Hollywood 
ending. Burgess Meredith and Margo are ex- 
cellent in the leading réles. 


And 


BOOKS 


Ted Shane 


A New Americar History, 4» W. E. 
Woodward. In 875 meaty pages, with all the 
fat cut away, our debunker No. 1, beginning 
with the days of nude dealer Henry VIII and 
ending with the reign of Roosevelt II, keeps 
right on debunking. Gosh, in time a fellow 
won't have nothing to believe in! 





For The Sake of Shadows, 4y Max 
Miller. The honest artist of the waterfront 
walks the streets of Hollywood but fiops as a 
literary prostitute. Very sober and sound stuff. 


Honorable Estate, 4) Vera Brittain. Ve 
capable lady writer doing a very capable jo 
on three generations. How’s for one with four 
generations now, toots? 


Kalmar & Ruby's Songbook. Tonsil tor- 
ture from a pair of our leading tinpanners, 
with appropriate and often very funny fore- 
words by Groucho Marx, J. K. McGuinness, 
Nunnally Johnson, Marc Connelly and other 
brighties. 


Ladies In Love, 4y Ladislaus Bus Fekete. 
You slept thru the movie; now sleep thru the 
book. 


Laughing Gas, by P. G. Wodehouse. After 
a series of joe millers, the Shelley of the 
bellylaugh kicks thru with a goshdarn funny 
one about two leading gents who get their 
personalities switched under the influence of 
dentist effluvia. 


Rich Man, Poor Man, by Janet Fairbanks. 
Extra! Depression Over! Pop Dame Novelist 
Writes Sympathetic Study of Wealthy Chi- 
cago Banking Family. Story of 1912 to 1929 
Told Accurately! Radicals Get Told Off! 


Romantic Adventure, 4y Elinor Glyn. I 
looked and I looked but I'll be damned if I 
could find any romance or any adventure. 
There was a lot of snobbery, plenty of lords 
mentioned by name and talk of reincarnation. 


Shining Scabbard, ty R. C. Hutchinson. 
A macabre dandy told with a fiendish Poeish- 
ness all about the hardluck of the Severins, a 
family treeful of nuts. 


Test Tube Baby, by Sam Fuller. Peggy, a 
fascinating wench who may not have eaten 
her spinach but who knew her onions, meets 
Jimmy Garrison, whose only gods have been 
the Clock & Perfection. Yippee! 


The Whispering Window, by Cortland | 
Fitzsimmons. The master of whodunits in 
which Babe Ruths croak with 2 out in the 
last of the ninth, bases full, 2 strikes and 3 
balls, score 4 to 1 against the Yanks—turns 
to the social scene. His sleuth’s an old maid 
in Edna Mae Oliver's panties and besides 
being amusing the yarn’s good. 


Theory & Practise of Socialism, 4) Jobn 
Strachey. With 1/6th of the world ratting 





on the capitalist system, the able Mr. S. 
feels he must restate what many, smug with 
Roosevelt, think is a dead bunny. Great for 
beginners on socialism. 


There's No Place Like Home, 4, Beverly 
Nichols. The Brocade & Pansy Fancier 
swishes around Europe and the Holy Land 
and returns home all adither just in time 
to lose himself among the daffydills and get 
off this travelogue for the Helen Hokinson 
literary club winter trade. 


RECORDS 


Dave Thompson 


Classical 


Bach: Toccata in D Major; Fantasia in G 
Minor; Fugue in C Major. Harpsichord 
Solos by Yella Pessl (Columbia Master- 
works). Miss Pessl gives us thrilling rendi- 
tions, flawless and satisfying, on these two 
double-sided 12” discs. 


Beethoven: Leonore Overture No. 3 by 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter (Victor Master- 
piece). Here is a sure-fire combination and 
the result is a disc which belongs in anyone's 
collection. 


Debussy: La Cathédrale Engloutie. 
Piano Solo by Walter Gieseking (Columbia 
Masterworks). Another “natural.” Gieseking 
is not only one of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished Pe. but is also its ablest 
exponent of Debussy’s music. These facts 
are amply proven in this delightful recording. 


Rossini: Italian in Algiers—Overture by 
Arturo Toscanini and the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York (Victor Mas- 
terpiece). Every possible superlative can be 
rightfully aed | to this fantastically bril- 
liant disc which was recorded at the same 
classic session which gave us the Wagner 
Album and the Beethoven 7th. This has the 
added attraction of being within the price- 
range of all music-lovers. 


Best Steppers 


I’ve Got You Under My Skin & Easy To 
Love sung by Virginia Bruce (Brunswick). 
Two of the songs from MGM’s “Born To 
Dance” acceptably sung by one of our more 
alluring screen-stars. The tunes have also 
been recorded by Hal Kemp and his orches- 
tra for the same firm. 





Whispering & Tiger Rag by the Bennie 
Goodman Quartet (Victor). Seems as if we 
can’t write one of these columns without 
mentioning Goodman at least once. This, the 
latest offering by the amazing salon group, 
is probably the damndest thing they've done 
yet. Must be heard. 
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GURGLY pipe stuffed with wife- 
A strangling tobacco can wreck a 
love-nest. So keep your briar clean 
and tidy, reader; fill it only with Sir 
WalterRaleigh’sfragrant, sweet-smell- 
ing mixture. Sir Walter is Burley, all 
Burley, Kentucky Burley. A supreme 
combination of leaf, easier on your 
tongue and the other half’s nose. 
Well-aged, slow-burning, cool. And 
quite a bit milder: we've blended it for 
the man who wants to save his throat 
(as well as his sweetheart). Try it. 
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| SIR WALTER 
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Pros 


UNION 
MADE 
FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pi —_ better, sweet- HOw To 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & TAKE CARE 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. R-72. Your PIPE 





TUNE IN JACK PEARL (BARON MUENCHAUSEN) 





NBC BLUE NETWORK, MONDAYS 9:30 P. M., E.S.T. 
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JUDGE 





SOME OF THE PEOPLE 


ONE OF THE most startling phenom. 
ena of the past year was the rise of the 
trailer as an American institution. In 
order to show how definitely the trailer 
today is a part of American life we have 
assembled for your edification a few 
choice morsels of trailerana. Pasadena, 
always in the vanguard of a new move- 
ment, is building a trailer city. It was 
described to us as a de luxe trailer city, 
but in California anything with indoor 
plumbing is de /uxe. In Houston, Texas, 
Dr. J. P. Cavalier has equipped a doc- 
tor’s office in a trailer, complete with 





waiting room and surgery. In Lancaster, 
New York, a couple were married in a 
trailer. Inevitably, in Logan, Utah, a 
baby was born in one of the things. 


It has been brought to our attention that 
there’s bad blood between the Calypso, 
North Carolina, city fathers and Mr. 
Harry Hopkins of Washington, D.C. 
Feeling that their town calaboose was a 
bit passé, the powers that be in Calypso 
arranged for a W.P.A. grant to construct 
a new, more swank bastille, fit to house 
the criminal element of the town in the 
modern manner. In due time the W.P.A. 
boys, blueprints and all, were on the job 
and soon the gaol was finished, and stood 
in all its penal glory in the center of the 
courthouse square. Outwardly, it was a 
beautiful edifice, but inwardly, we regret 
to state, all was not well. The boys had 
forgotten to put cells in it. 


We've just discovered a rather pertinent 
little news item which we thought might 
be of interest to those recently concerned 
with the evils of subsidization in inter- 
collegiate football. “There will be a 


meeting of the Intercollegiate Football 
Association at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
next Monday. The question of profes- 
sionalism will be settled.” The item is 
from a New York newspaper; the date, 
November 2, 1899. 


It is not generally realized how cute 
burglars are. The average yegg is as big- 
eared, round-eyed and winsome as a 
teddy bear, when he plies his trade. No 
one could resist the thug who recently 
robbed Mr. Sidtt@y Goldwyn, of Mil 
waukee; he lisped. 

“Thtick ‘em up!” he snarled. He 
searched Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn, getting 
thixty thenth. Then he said, ‘“Thcram!” 

Meanwhile in Denver, two safe-crack- 
ets posted a note on a dented safe: 
“Next time,” they pleaded, ‘leave an 
easier safe to open.” 

The most pitiful thief is the one for 
whom New York was too much. He 
looted a large house and started out 
through the playroom, but he saw a 
bar. They found him full of wine, snor- 
ing on a couch with his bag of booty 
clutched in his chubby hand. 

The thing is that even when burglars 
succeed they must feel silly. In Houston, 
Tex., thieves stole a camellia plant six 
feet tall; it weighed 1000 pounds. An. 
other robber, in Boise, Idaho, got $120 
from miner Ross Terrell’s hip pocket, 
but he had to cut away the seat of Ross 
Terrell’s pants to do it. In Los Angeles, 
two men were jailed for stealing elec- 
tricity from the municipal power plant. 
In Toledo, they've been swiping the 
city’s parking meters, and whether it was 
the work of a band of criminals with a 
flair for whimsey, the fact remains that 
somebody stole a steamroller weighing 
ten tons from the Homestead Machinery 
Company, of Miami, Florida. 

What follows is probably an omen: 
while all this crime goes on, Sergeant 
Patrick Kelly of the Summit, N.J., 
police, has attained the weight of 429 
pounds, almost half the size of a 
camellia. 


Recovery note: Whether this was due to 
one of Secretary Hull’s reciprocity agree- 
ments or not, we cannot tell, but a cargo 
of American canned chop suey has been 
delivered in Shanghai. 


We know a woman in Denver whose 
son, aged eight, acted queer. She shrank 
from thinking him touched in the head; 
but she took him to be psychoanalysed, 
to make sure. 

She took him to Dr. Ebaugh, who has 
charge of such things at the Colorado 
General Hospital. The Doctor led Tom- 
my into his office and got him started 
talking. Tommy rambled on about 
school and games and friends, seeming 
as normal as a baseball glove, till finally 
the Doctor tried a long shot. 

“Tommy,” he said, “‘are you a little 
boy or a little girl?” 

“I'm a little girl,” the lad shot back. 

The Doctor's jaw sagged, and so did 
mother’s, when she heard the news. She 
worried so that she tried some. psycho- 
analysis of her own, in the car going 
home. “Tommy,” she said, “why on 
earth did you tell Dr. Ebaugh you were 
a little girl?” 





Tommy grinned reflectively. ‘If a guy 
asks fool questions,” he said, ““he oughta 
get fool answers.” 

Now, we understand, they let Tommy 
act queer in peace. 


Like a transubstantiated animal, we feel 
that we are part of the old Life; conse- 
quently the other day, we dropped in on 
the new Life and stood by, combing our 
beard and looking austere. Nobody had 
any time left to give us, so we finally 














went away after filching the following 
evidence off an editor's desk: 


“These wrongs and these woes felt 
As nothing side those dealt 
By Franklin D. Roosevelt 
To me. 
vbnm, If.” 


You send a reporter out after a story 
and he is apt to turn in a good, sound 
conventional piece covering his subject, 
no matter what he turns up enroute. This 
tries a lot of reporters sorely, this busi- 
ness of exercising commendable re- 
straint. But unless the reporter is in a 
novel or a movie, he just brings home 
the salient facts. 

In this case, though, the reporter had 
been sent after an article on the marry- 
ing justices of the peace of Harrison, 
New York. They were at home, of 
course, cleared for action and things 
went off on schedule. 

Our reporter hit on a sore spot, 
though. “I suppose these hasty couples— 
they're all from quite a distance, aren't 
they?” “Yes,” sighed one eagle-eyed 
splicer of the diamond hitch, ‘‘all out-of.- 
town trade. The people in this town 
never get married.” 
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And as we come to St. Valentine’s Day, 
we are glad to report, for those who 
might be interested, that love is defi- 
nitely on the upturn. Our most recent 
marital box-score from Hollywood gives 
us Weddings: 50, Divorces: 35; a sub- 
stantial edge for Cupid. 


Heaven knows we are not in favor of 
college students. They are loud, excitable, 
and erratic. 

However, we think old fossils are 
worse, and the fossils have been picking 
on the college students. E. C. Kyte, 
librarian of Queen’s College, Ontario, 
says a college diploma is a lie. He says 
the average student ‘‘goes out of the uni- 
versity with a degree and nothing else. 
He is illiterate . . .” 

Dr. Dexter S$. Kimball, of Cornell, 
who ought to room with librarian Kyte, 
says: “The American dormitory for men 
is in general an abomination before the 
Lord.” He adds: ‘‘The sight of a young 
woman sitting at a bar and lapping up 
cocktails deeply offends my sensibilities 
. . . A barroom,” he raves, “is always 
low, always common, never conducive to 
good manners.” 

Not to be outdone, Georgia South- 
western College has conducted tests 
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right, I won the Irish Sweepstakes, so what?” 





which show that the average college 
freshman cannot read properly. 

The University of Florida is the only 
one doing anything to help the students 
in this situation. It has set up a course 
designed ‘‘to teach the student to view 
life from the standpoint of the spectators 
at a comedy; to perceive the comic ele- 
ments in situations and in people without 
being upset by them. . .” 

Meanwhile, some really intelligent 
professors have found a solution to the 
whole thing. They are going, seven of 
them, to live a year among the anthro- 
poid apes of Borneo and Sumatra. 


Ordinarily you can’t puzzle us for long 
about what the exact words are on the 
bottom of book matches or on the under 
side of an eight-day clock, but the other 
day a fellow floored us. “Which way,” 
he said, ‘‘does a doorknob turn? To left 
or right?” When we got home we found 
out, and we just tried our office door 
again to make sure. No, we won't tell 
you. Crawl out of your armchair and see. 


Our Chicago operative is pleased and 
not a little proud to report the existence 
of an honest man in that city. According 
to the information we have on hand, a 

















burly mid-westerner was making a pur- 
chase at a counter loaded with rubber 
dishwashing gloves in Marshall Field’s 
department store. Ever on the alert, our 
correspondent dallied nearby, toying 
with an electric batter mixer to avert sus- 
picion. The Chicagoan was about to close 
the deal for the black rubber gloves he 
had on his hands. 


“But,” pointed out the  salesgirl, 
“those gloves won't fit your wife's 
hands—they’ll be too large.” The big 
man gulped and glanced about him. 
“They're for me,” he said miserably, and 
as an afterthought added, “I do the 
dishes at our house.” There is honesty 
in Chicago, and courage. 


To an ever-growing list of model citi- 
zens we should like to add the name of 
Luke D. Faver of Washington, Georgia. 
Some time ago Mr. Faver ran for mayor 
of his city. Instead of going off on a 
tangent of municipal finance, the home 
and mother, viewing with alarm and 
pointing with pride, Mr. Faver’s plat- 
form was simply—“I need the money.” 
Needless to say the voters responded 
manfully to this simple, honest, candid 
platform, and elected Mr. Faver by an 
overwhelming majority. Now this incal- 
culable politician is voting to reduce his 
own salary. It seems he didn’t need quite 
so much money. For generations to come, 
the name of the Honorable Luke D. 
Faver of Washington, Georgia, will be 
graven on the hearts of his countrymen 
in letters of bright gold. 


Most of us, when we think of them at 
all, think of the United States Marines, 
as tough, hard-bitten, soldiers of the sea, 
a sort of maritime Foreign Legion. Of 
late, however, a definitely effete note 
has crept into the hitherto hard-boiled 
ranks of the Corps. The whole disgrace- 
ful situation came to light the other day 
when one Charles Hansen, an American 
citizen of impeccable social standing and 
excellent physique was refused enlist- 
ment in the Marines because he had a 
nude young lady tattooed on his good 
right arm. Nothing daunted, Charles 
hunted up the tattooing professor again, 
had a gown decently tattooed on the lady 
and all was forgiven. It was one of those 
swell little figures that wiggle wickedly 
when you flex your biceps, too. 


In Carmel, Cal., a vagabond poet named 
Don Banding has filed a formal com- 
plaint before the City Council, stating 
that fleas make his life almost impossi- 
ble. We told this to a historian, who 
wishes us to assure Mr. Banding that 
both Dante and Beatrice had fleas all 
their lives. 











“Please take the books, too—we’re expecting the 
Federal Bank examiners next week.” 


That same historian told us why Piz- 
arro strangled Atahualpa,. and we 
propose to pass the news along. The his- 
tories say that Atahualpa stirred up his 
fellow Peruvians to revolt against the 
Spaniards, causing Pizarro to do him in. 
Well, these are the facts: Pizarro found 
Peru dull, so he played chess most of the 
time. Atahualpa kibitzed, cackling se- 
nilely. It seemed to Pizarro, as it would 
to us, that the strangling cord was the 
only solution. 

We tell this because it helps you un- 
derstand modern history. Reflect on Ata- 
hualpa and Pizarro, then tell us: what 
caused the Reichstag fire; why did Stalin 
execute the Trotskyite conspirators; why 
did General Franco revolt; and what 
makes Hitler act that way? 


If you happen-to be a bank president 
you might very well be interested in 
keeping an eye on potential embezzlers 
in your employ. For your benefit, sir, an 
insurance company has made a study of 
embezzlement in the United States. They 
report (in a rather muddled way, we 
think) that the average embezzler is hon- 
est. Further, he is an educated married 
man, averaging forty-four dollars a week 
in salary and he generally works for a 





firm five and one-half years before get- 
ting in any dirty work. The combination 
of being educated and married on a 
salary of forty-four dollars a week, would 
in our mind tend to make an embezzler 
out of anyone. The report ends, more- 
over, on an unhappy note. It seems that 
embezzlers, when caught, make such 
model prisoners that professional crim- 
inals cordially despise them. 


Foreign correspondents have been grip- 
ing us for years, with their Asiatic and 
Balkan dispatches. They send out stories 
about old Hungarian couples murdering 
their long-lost sons, or baby princes driv- 
ing army tanks and machine-gunning 
their fathers’ soldiers; they put remote 
date-lines on these howlers and plug up 
a front-page box. 

We speak of this because the Inter- 
national News Service has cabled the 
last straw. The INS correspondent in 
Ankara says that in East Anatolia, bears 
driven down from the mountains killed 
three men. Says he: “In two cases the 
victims lost their lives through injuries 
inflicted with their own hatchets which 
the bears had torn out of their hands and 
used against them. The third man, Ali 
Mahmut, died of fright . . .” 


Judge 








“But I never touched him, I tell you—he just 
beat me to the punch!” 


Special Order 


“What's yours?” 

“A ham sandwich and coffee, please.” 

“What?” 

‘Ham sandwich and coffee.” 

"Ham sandwich isn’t on the menu, 
but I can give you a sandwich with ham 
in it . . . like a Sunset Special.” 

“What's that?” 

“A triple decker with ham, cheese, 
tongue, baloney, tomato, lettuce, onion, 
pickle and mayonnaise on raisin bread, 
toasted with cole slaw on the side.” 

“Look: have you any ham?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“White bread?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Could you place a piece of ham be- 
tween two slices of white bread and 
serve same to me on a plate?” 

“Why, sure. Oh, George! One Sunset 
Special. Make it on one deck. Hold the 
cheese, tongue, baloney, tomato, lettuce, 
onion, pickle, mayonnaise and cole slaw 
and make the raisin bread white, 
untoasted. . . . Right?” 

—NORMAN INGERSOLL. 


Judge 


Times Do Change 


1907 


“Son, get the idea out of your head 
that you've got to go somewhere else to 
make good. You'll never get anywhere 
by jumping from place to place. The best 
thing in the world for you is to stay 
right here. My father and his father 
found this a mighty good place to stick 
to. And it’s a good enough place for you. 
Stay in one place, get some roots in the 
ground and you'll amount to something. 
You'll never find a better place than 
home, right here on the old farm, and 
I'll just tell you this: If I ever hear you 
talking about running away from home 
again I'll tan your hide good!” 


1937 


“Hurry up, Junior! We're almost 
ready to go! Well, what are you crying 
about? Oh, you like it around here? 
Don’t be silly. Why, we've had the 
trailer parked here for a week already. 
You don’t — we're going to stay 
here forever, do you? Come on, now, 
we'll be ready to start in a few minutes 
and I want you to be right here. Last 
time we drove ninety miles before your 
mother found out you weren’t up in 
front with me, and then we had to go 
back and get you. This time I want you 
when I toot the horn, understand? And 
if you let home run away from you again 
I'll tan your hide good!” 





“We may be a little crowded tonight, honeylamb; I’ve lost 
the key to my handcuffs!” 
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“Hello, laundry? Whatsa matter—did you run out of starch over there?” 


THE SIT-DOWN STRIKE 


A few notes on the latest winter sport, which promises 


What It Is: The “Sit-Down Strike” is 
the newest wrinkle in indoor sports, fol- 
lowing close on the heels of ‘‘Handies” 
and ‘‘Knock-Knock.” It can be played by 
any man or woman with a job. 

The object of the game is to see how 
long one can sit down on the job in your 
opponent:s stadium, or place of busi- 
ness, before getting bored, or hungry, or 
whacked over the cocoanut by a man in 
a uniform who is known as the “Joker.” 


Who Discovered It: The inventor is 
popularly supposed to be an obscure Po- 
lish punch-press operator in Toledo, O. 
A regular routine game of ‘‘Strike’’ had 
been called, and all his fellows rose, 
picked up their lunchboxes and filed out. 
The inventor, however, was dozing over 
his press, and did not hear the call. 
When he came to (aroused by the shut- 
ting of the door), he sprang to a win- 
dow. Too late! He was caught. So he sat 
down in a chair by the window, lit his 
pipe, and just pretended that he had in- 
tended to stay right there all the time. 
His co-workers were baffled for a spell, 
but finally decided that he was much 
more comfortable inside the mill than 
they were on the outside. So they all 
raced inside, and there they sat. 


to rival skiing in popular acclaim. 


How It Works: It's really very simple. 
The team captain, who may be any one 
of the representatives of a dozen or so 
different unions, groups, or guilds, goes 
around with a wink and whispers, “Game 
on tonight—stick around.” So you get on 
the ‘phone and tell the family you won't 
be home, and to send you your “Sit- 
Down Strike Outfit,’ and then at five 
p-m. you just sit down and stay there. 


Who Pays for It: For a short time, it 
appears that you do. Then it becomes 
pretty evident that your opponent (who 
owns the stadium) is going to be set back 
plenty, and you laugh like anything. 
Later on, however, you both have the 
laugh of the year when prices rise and 
the ultimate scoring antl that the good 
old public has been backing the game 
right from the start-—the chumps! 


Equipment: Like skiing, curling, and 
skeet shooting, there is great latitude in 
the sort of gear you can use. The real 
Fancy Dans in the “Sit-Down Strike” 
game surround themselves with an al- 
most Oriental luxury. They appear with 
folding cots, fireless cookers, radios, ban- 





jos, Five-Foot Book Shelves, tins of pre- 
serves, razors and dancing pumps. Like 
the old sourdoughs, they break camp 
with a professional speed, and are ready 
for fun before the tenderfeet have even 
unlatched their overalls. 

A modest outfit for, say, a game last- 
ing a week would consist of something 
like this: current magazines, 4 cartons 
cigarettes, 1 wool suit & 1 cotton suit, 
pinochle cards, toilet articles, slippers, 2 
down pillows, canned goods. 


Probable Developments: It is a trifle 
difficult to forecast the trend which the 
“Sit-Down Strike’ craze will take, over 
the next few months. Shrewd observers 
incline to believe that it will be succeeded 
by a not unnatural further development 
—in the form of the “Lie-Down Strike.” 
This will require only a slightly larger 
court, and a slight added expense for 
equipment such as mattresses, sleeping 
bags, and alarm clocks. 

The rules regarding ‘‘Parleys,” etc., 
would, of course, have to be amended to 
schedule them only in the middle of the 
day, when the “Lie-Down Strike” ima 
ers would all be up and about, and not 


dawdling around the badminton quad- 
rangles. 


—STANLEY JONES. 


Judge 





THE OTHER AFTERNOON I was 
getting into my dinner-jacket at the 
Brooks Costume Company (I keep one 
on file there under the letter ‘“‘P,” it’s so 
much more convenient when one’s din- 
ing in midtown, and one might as well 
set an example to the lower classes, what 
with the country going to the demnition 
bow-wows). Well, anyhow, the tailor 
was just pulling the basting threads out 
of the pants when I looked up and there 
it was, hanging on the rack. Something 
I'd wanted all my life: a real anarchist’s 
costume—cotton duster, black fedora hat, 
small shagreen satchel for carrying the 
infernal machine, dark glasses, and a 
black spade beard. 

‘Book of instructions go with this?” I 
snapped curtly. Axelrod eyed me suspi- 
ciously for a moment, then his voice sank 
to a whisper. 

‘You one of the Inner Circle?” he de- 
manded, a look of cunning invading his 
beady eyes. Then glancing around fur- 
tively, he produced a glass revolver filled 
with candies and pressed it on me. 

“The Public Library—in half an 
hour!’ he hissed, ‘The Southwest corner 
of 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue!” 








THE ADVENTURE OF THE SHAGREEN SATCHEL 


BY S. J. PERELMAN 


“But—but there’s only a reservoir 
there,”’ I faltered. 

“We've attended to that,” grinned 
Axelrod evilly. 

Determined to go through with this at 
all costs, I slipped on my outfit and 
hailed a passing four-wheeler. When I 
arrived at my destination I saw that Axel- 
rod had not spoken idly. During the 
night his terrorist organization had 
drained the reservoir and erected an im- 
posing edifice marked “Public Library— 
Please Wash Your Hands.” I could not 
help admiring the ruthless determination 
of this band of anarchists and single tax- 
ers who let nothing stand in their way. 

I was studying the passersby curiously 
through my blue glasses when a mysteri- 
ous individual sidled up to me. He was 
dressed in a long cotton duster and black 
fedora hat, wore dark glasses and a 
spade-shaped beard, and carried a sha- 
green satchel from which issued a dis- 
tinct ticking noise. I took a firm grip on 
my glass revolver and waited. 

“T’ve got it,” he whispered, indicating 
his bag. 

“What?” I inquired cautiously. 

“The ‘Black Grapefruit,’ ”’ he returned 
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significantly, ‘What time does the pa- 
rade pass here?” 

“On time,” I replied with a show of 
confidence, my heart beating like a trip- 
hammer, ‘Everything's tip-top. But sup- 
pose there's a slip-up?”’ 

“Then use this,” he said grimly, pass- 
ing me a glass revolver loaded with dan- 
gerous-looking candies. My hands were 
numb with terror but I made out like I 
was as cool as a cucumber. So that was 
ag) oy eh? Well, I'd show the sneak- 
ing dogs where to get off. Already a 
plan was fermenting in my brain. 


“Anybody else here yet?” I asked cas- 
ually. My fellow-conspirator nodded to- 
ward two men who at first glance ap- 
peared to be librarians. They wore cot- 
ton dusters, spade beards, dark glasses, 
fedora hats, and carried small shagreen 
satchels. Feigning nonchalance, I strolled 
toward them, and in a few moments suc- 
ceeded in worming my way into their 
confidence. “Letting on” I was unarmed, 
I borrowed their glass revolvers and told 
them to meet me in the library’s subter- 
ranean vaults in ten minutes. Then I cir- 
culated rapidly through the crowd and 
repeated the same instructions to several 
similarly-attired men wearing shagreen 
satchels and carrying spade-shaped 
beards. 

Ten minutes later I felt my way down 
the dark underground corridors which 
led to the vaults and found a score of 
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“This ought to be 
good! It’s a 


grudge fight!” 





me 
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**Fine lawyer you are!” 


plotters awaiting me. They had dofted 
their disguises and I recognized various 
important Nihilists, classified advertis- 
ers in “The Nation,” graduates of Brook- 
wood Labor College, readers of ‘“The 
New Republic’’ and other subversive 
forces. One individual in particular at- 
tracted my attention with the burlap bag 
slung over his shoulder. 

“What's that, cul?” I barked, indicat- 
ing his bag. With a shamefaced leer the 
burly rascal opened the sack. He had 
rifled a complete set of the Mardrus 
translation of the ‘Arabian Nights” 
from the erotica division. Despite his 
protests that he was taking it home to 
his children, I flung him aside and re- 
stored the volumes to the shelves. 

“We'll have no looting, men!” I 
ground out, ‘Now listen to me closely. 
Can you all: hear me?’’ Every eye was 
riveted on me, and I knew there was no 
time to be lost. “Do you know who I 
am?” 

“Sure,” a coarse voice rang out, “Op- 
erative Z from Geneva!” 


“Not for bob-nuts,” I retorted, ‘I’m S. 
Stanwood Fralick, President of the Capi- 
talists’ Protective Association! And—that 
— parade—takes—place—on—time!” In 
a flash I had switched off the lights and 
opened the petcocks. The roar of water 
flooding the vaults mingled with their 
snarls of rage as they plunged toward 
me. But I was already through the secret 
passage and speeding down the Avenue. 
They were caught like rats in a trap. 

I had only seconds to spare. Up the 
Avenue, preceded by brass bands of non- 
union musicians, rode a group of Ameri- 
ca’s most potent industrialists, silk hats 





gleaming above their jowls. Shouldering 
my way through the crowd, I sprang on 
the running-board of their barouche. 
Several of them drew back in terror and 
attempted to hide their money-bags, for 
I was still attired in my sinister costume. 

“It’s all right, boys,’’ I assured them, 
“Just in case of trouble, you know.” The 
sight of my glass revolvers quieted their 
misgivings, and one or two of them even 
tried to slip me a manufacturer’s-size 
Corona but I waved the gifts aside. 

As we drew abreast the Library, I was 
not surprised to see several of the foiled 
plotters grit their teeth and melt into the 
crowd. It was just as well, for they stood 
small chance against a cheering populace 
which would have torn them to pieces. 


A few moments later I was being borne 
on the shoulders of joyful tycoons into 
the Racquet Club and toasted in bumpers 
of fine old Madeira. A special gold watch 
and fob had been rushed over from Car- 
tier’s and was presented with a graceful 
speech by the president of the Key Men 
of America, and soon I was the center of 
a group of bull-necked but kindly-faced 
brokers offering me junior partnerships 
after I would graduate in June. And 
when, at ten o'clock that evening, I had 
stolen up to kiss Mamma good-night in 
my teddy-bears and stood knuckling my 
eyes sleepily by my crib, it was small 
wonder that I felt I had done something 
in my own humble way to save America 
from the fox gnawing at her vitals. 


That House By The Road 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road. 
Though it’s not a mansion grand, 
"Twill afford myself and wife and kids 
All the glorious times we've planned. 
bay! and we'll rest to our hearts’ content; 


An 


should neighbors bicker late, 


We'll hitch our house to the old coupé 
And move to another state! 


—CHARLES WARANOW. 




















Albert! What on earth have you been playing?” 


Judge 



































































































































“My barber tells me 'm growing feathers back here.” 























REASONS FOR ANGER 


BY KYLE CRICHTON 


IF THERE ARE no protests from the 
multitude, I should like to be reborn 
a hundred years hence as an archaeolo- 
gist. Nothing would please me more 
than prodding around in the ruins of 
Manhattan with my fellow scientists 
who had merely been born. With my 
usual feeling that I somehow constitute 
Posterity, I know rather well what the 
reaction of the innocents of a century 
to come are likely to be. Just as if I 
were there now, I can see the enthusi- 
astic figure of the leading archaeologist 
bounding among the rocks and ruins 
and coming forth with a great shout. 

“Gentlemen,” he will cry. “I have 
the key to the whole matter. It is plain 
that the years 1936-37 were under the 
guidance of a great goddess. I even have 
her name—Gypsy Rose Lee!’’ 

From that he will be able to recon- 
struct the whole epoch. He will find 
that in a time of strikes, civil wars, 
revolutions and abdications, the cultural 
life of New York City was centered 
about the lovely lady who held court 
amid the adulation cf the artists and 
seers and prophets. 

“Sappho, Cleopatra, Madame Pompa- 
dour and Gypsy Rose Lee!”’ would cry 
the good man, who might as well be 
known here as Professor Ipswich. 


Prof. Ipswich finally had the whole 
thing doped out. 

“The Supreme Goddess of the Cult of 
Striptease, a native and highly devel- 
oped American art..... There stands 
the Goddess No, there she sits 
votes No, stands. Slowly she divests 
herself of her garments in a sacred cere- 
mony attended by the prophets and less- 
er gods. And, here Do you 
know what this is—it’s a salon and 
Madame Lee is holding court. The 
great men sit at her feet . . . . She is 
reading. It is a great sensation. Democ- 
racy is fighting for its very existence, but 
the men of America are so enthralled in 
their goddess that they refuse to defend 
their own liberties. The great poets look 
up at her with adoration She 
is reading . . . . The words fall lilt- 
ingly from her lips . . . . ‘I saw the cat 
.... The cat is big . . . The cat eats 
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the mouse.’ What beauty! What erudi- 
tion! The men of America are enthralled. 
The guns boom without. Airplanes roar 
overhead. The world is in a state of col- 
lapse but Gypsy Rose Lee reads on ‘See 
the pretty tree . . . . It is an app-ull 
tree.’ Nothing like this has ever been 
seen in the great democracy.” 

At this point in his disclosure, Pro- 
fessor Ipswich stopped to utter a sigh. 

“The Age of Gypsy Rose Lee,” he 
said softly. ‘What a superb period in 
the history of the universe. One can 
only look back at those great days with 
longing.” 

By this time his colleagues would be 
up to their collar buttons in research, 
discovering new wonders by the minute. 
A young gentleman, named Armenen- 
trout, dashed up with the newest find. 

“Not only have we discovered the 
Goddess,” he yelled, “but also her Chief 
Prophet. An Oriental deity named Min- 
sky .. . . One of the Great Visionaries.” 


Things came fast after that. 

“The great episode of the career of 
Queen Gypsy Rose Lee came in the 
third year of her reign,” another re- 


search fellow reported. “It was the 


. Great Robbery of the Crown Jewels. 


Some quite ordinary man removed them 
from her person. I think his name was 
Guy Fawkes.” 

“Research proves,” stated this reborn 
individual, “that the device of a jewel 
robbery was often utilized by monarchs 
to keep them suitably in the public eye.” 

“A queen like Gypsy Rose Lee!” 
cried the assembled group. “You insult 
the memory of the most loved monarch 
of ancient times, you secondhand pig!” 


As he fled the reborn one stopped 
long enough to shout over his shoulder: 
“It would have been better for what 
was then known as civilization if the 
Wise Men of America had paid more 
attention to their thinking. The world 
might have been saved!” 

But by this time the scientists were 
back on the hunt. As the shades fell 
over the ruins of Manhattan, eager men 
were to be seen burrowing among the 
debris. From various parts of the little 
island shouts could be heard. 





“Happy birthday, Rosie, but don’t wear 
it outside of the house!” 











SHE MUST BE both pretty and clever 
—pretty so that I will fall in love with 
her and clever so that I'll stay that way. 
She must never wear hairnets or facial 
creams to bed. She must talk like Tallu- 
lah Bankhead, move like Lynn Fontanne, 
and have eyes like Loretta Young. She 
should be ferninine without being cling- 
ing, charming without coy, well-man- 
nered without polite, proud without 
stubborn, conversational without talka- 
tive. She ought not to be beautiful. She 
must, however, be good-looking enough 
not to be jealous of a pretty maid in the 
house, because I like a pretty maid in the 
house. She must have a soft rounded 
nose, soft full lips, and soft dry hands. 
(The maid, too.) She should not be 
cursed with a high-pitched voice. She 
ought to possess not only a sense of 
humor but also a sense of the ludicrous, 
whatever that is. She must detest cats, 
canaries, and other household pets. Her 
“agence must live in North Dakota and 
e unable to leave there on account of 








A BACHELOR SPEAKS HIS PIECE 


business. She must not be a fresh air 
fiend, noz fancy the smoke-filled atmos- 
phere of a cellar night-club. Her mind 
must go completely blank when attempt- 
ing to recall the words of a popular song. 
She must never drink unless I do, and 
always be several degrees more sober. 
She should never repeat any expression, 
joke, or pun heard on the radio. She 
must not care two twigs if her hair be- 
comes mussed for I cherish riding on the 
top of busses, the outside of ferries, the 
front of subways, and the back of obser- 
vation cars. She must remember that 
catty women are only amusing on the 
stage. She must be virtuous and faith- 
ful. She must not save pressed flowers, 
autographs, love letters, or soap premi- 
ums. She should be a good dancer, in 
order that other men will want to dance 
with her, while I watch in comfort. She 
must be willing to sit for five hours on 
a hard dirty seat in a hot smelly theatre 
just to see negro vaudeville. She should, 
even tho my musical education begins 
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“Oh, my son smashed your window, did he? Well, don’t get tough 
or I'll come over and smash the rest of them!” 
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and ends with W. C. Handy, also be 
acquainted with Debussey, Tschaikow- 
sky, and Grieg, and be able to play their 
compositions on the piano for my after- 
dinner moods. She must never ask me 
what I wish to eat for the next day’s sup- 
per. She should avoid serving clam 
chowder, pie, canned peaches, tapioca, or 
liver. She should be slave to no cigarette 
preference and have sense enough to 
realize that all cigarettes taste alike. She 
must not utter so much as a whisper 
during a movie, nor desire to sit too far 
front or too far back. She ought to view 
with curled lip the monkey-shines of 
George Raft, Eddie Cantor, Constance 
Bennett, Janet Gaynor, Laurel and 
Hardy, Kay Francis, Andy Devine, Joan 
Crawford, and Warner Bros. musicals. 
She should keep nagging me to take her 
for a ride some night through Central 
Park in a victoria until I finally do. She 
must never ask a question of a dog, and 
then gaze at the animal as if she half- 
expected it to answer. She must never 
hang her stockings in the bathroom. She 
should fight with me over prior right to 
Winchell’s column. Her pet aversion 
should be Gilbert and Sullivan revivals, 
and her favorite abomination, Gilbert 
and Sulliyan audiences. She must never 
ask my criticism of a show as we are 
walking down the crowded stairway of 
the theatre. She should wait, instead, 
until I have formulated and presented 
my opinions to her, and then she should 
disagree with me. She must argue inces- 
santly, but good-naturedly, with me con- 
cerning all works of art, politics, philos- 
ophy and people. She should never take 
part in exercise drills, and despite that, 
look well in shorts. She must like to 
sleep when it’s raining, walk when it’s 
snowing, and fish when the sun is shin- 
ing. She should rather push a penny with 
her nose across the Gobi desert than 
enter a cafeteria. She ought to be quiet 
in public and noisy at home. She must 
be afraid of the dark. She should rise on 
her hind legs at the sound of an opera, 
yet stand in line to hear a symphonic 
orchestra. She ought to have little pa- 
tience with poetry, yet worship at the 
shrine of Browning and Housman. 





On reading this ten-fold decalogue, she 
must finish it very quietly, and then burst 
forth in fire and fury to this effect, ‘‘Say, 
who the hell do you think you are, you 


little, sniveling, bandy-legged, _ lily- 
livered, cockeyed, son of a bee? I’ve a 
good mind to throw your engagement 
ring right smack in your homely face!” 
But she ought only to be kidding, be- 
cause she must not like engagement 
rings, and fully realize she never got one 
in the first place. 
—FriTz MALINA. 
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“Egbert, for the last time, will you get 
your feet off the love-seat?” 


Delighted If— 


Dear Mrs. Jones: 

If circumstances are favorable I should 
be more than delighted to spend the next 
week-end at your charming country 
place, but before I enter into contracts of 
this kind it is my custom to submit to the 
hostess a short questionnaire. Won't you 
be good enough, Mrs. Jones, to get out 
your pen, answer this, and drop it in the 
next mail: 

1. Do you own any dogs? If so, (a) 
Are they friendly? (b) Are they so 
friendly they scratch at guests’ bedroom 
doors all night in an effort to further the 
friendship? 

2. Will charades be played? Authors? 

3. Are guests expected to get Sunday 
night supper? If so, must they also wash 
dishes? 

4. On how strong a hand do you 
make a two-bid? 

5. Do you serve whiskey sours be- 
fore breakfast? After breakfast? During 
breakfast? Please supply details. 

6. Among the other guests will there 
be any fresh air fiends? Musicians? Ath- 
letes? Debutantes? Literary critics? 

7. Is skating compulsory or optional? 

8. What time do you get up on Sun- 
day mornings? 

9. Do you meet guests at the station? 

10. Kindly list all trains going back 
to the city beginning at eight Sunday 
morning. 

Thanking you in advance. 
—PaRKE CUMMINGS. 





Fair Enough 


Friends, I give you the blonde (Don’t crowd! 
And one to a customer's all that’s allowed). 
But pray consider this charming creature 
Whose sunny locks are her featured feature. 
By virtue of tresses fairy fair 

She knows how to get in our men-folks’ hair, 
And the blonde gets along and the blonde gets by, 
Where the dark girl only gets mud in her eye. 









Oh, who gets these and who gets those, 
And never makes over her last year's clothes? 
And who is born with a special charm 

And a diamond bracelet on either arm? 

Of torrid triangles, who is the co-sign? 

Who has them hanging out the S.R.O. sign? 
Who always nabs off the stellar part? 

Who but Goldielocks, bless her heart! 


Life’s choicest goodies come to her— 
The gal whom gentlemen prefer. 
Brunettes get fallen arches waiting on tables, 
While the blonde gets stoop-shouldered wearing sables, 
And should she bump off a spouse, my dear, it’s 
Lightly dismissed as girlish spirits, 
While the dark girl's life is drab and dreary ... . 
Where's that there peroxide, dearie? 

—ETHEL JACOBSON. 

































“He crawled in after a fox and got stuck!” 














Our Own Prophecy for 1937 

Our OLD FRIEND Sir George Paish is 
here again. He came over here in 1913 
and warned us that the World War was 
coming. He came again in 1927 and 
warned us of the Wall Street crash. 
Overlooking the times when he warned 
us of dire disasters that didn’t happen, 
if any, we may well agree with the re- 
mark of one of our candid contempor- 
aries, ‘“He is probably the world’s lead. 
ing prophet of gloom, doom and chaos.” 
This time he is a bit milder. For ex- 
ample, he does not think that our na- 
tional debt is too heavy for rich folks 
like us. He thinks we are sitting pretty 
so far as our world influence is con. 
cerned, because the United States is 
“probably the most impartial country in 
the world, and because the rest of the 
world knows it is impartial.” But— 
here’s the catch—we've got to realize 
that the world situation is our situation. 
We can’t play it out alone. The credit 
machinery of the whole globe is a single 
intricate unit. Unless we adjust our 
business to it, there’s disaster ahead be- 
fore the end of 1937. 

Well, we'll go Sit George one better, 
and predict with no if, but or unless, 
that there’s disaster ahead anyway. We 
don’t know just whom it’s going to hit, 
or where, but it will hit somewhere, 
somehow. And some folks will go 
down and some will go up and the 
world will go on wagging. There have 
been Golden Ages, but they have gilded 
only certain classes, while the others 
went on grovelling in mud. There have 
been piping times of peace, during 
which, instead of men dying on the 
battlefield, women and children as well 
as men went on quietly starving in 
slums. There have been boom eras 
which have boosted their thousands and 
busted their millions. So far as we can 
see back, there never has been a period 
when there wasn’t disaster for some- 
body. And so we aren't going to listen 
to any more prophets of either gloom or 
glory unless they tell us just who is 
going to get the glory and who is going 
to get the gloom. 


Judge 


The End of Slavery in Sight 
BusINEss Is BETTER. And child labor 
is worse. As demand for goods grows, 
the greed of employers and—yes, the 
greed of parents, grows also. Govern- 
ment figures show that more boys and 
girls have been put at hard work. The 
National Child Labor Committee after 
a study of the wood-working industry in 
southern states, found ‘‘a misuse of chil- 
dren as predatory in essence as anything 
that has gone on in this country since 
the days when the mills of New Eng- 
land 100 years ago advertised for chil- 
dren to do their work.” Boys of ten 
were found engaged in lumber mills, 
pole peeling, and even logging on the 
swamps and sand bogs, and 14-year 
olders at jobs that would tax the 
strength of grown men. Many schools 
were closed or on short terms. Dozens 
of children were found who either had 
attended no school for years or were 
behind by two to six grades. Ten hour 
work days were the standard, but some 
boys were working from sunrise to sun- 
set—twelve hours or more. 
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A similar study of sugar-beet fields in 
the west showed that the great majority 
of children above 8 years of age in the 
families of sugar-beet laborers were kept 
at heavy manual labor for long hours. 
One company has had clear profits of 
from five and a half to six and a half 
million dollars from sugar-beets “for 
the growing of which little children 
have slaved at starvation rates.” 

More than two yeafs ago we hailed 
“the final drive” against child labor. 
We hoped that the long-sought-for 
amendment would be adopted in 1935. 
It was not. Few legislatures meet in 
even numbered years. Now, in 1937, 
the chance has come again. Only 
twelve more states are needed. And 
this time we have more than hope, we 
have strong confidence. Very probably 
by the end of this year the amendment 
will have become a part of the con- 
stitution, and child slavery will be for- 
ever at an end. Will your State join 
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the procession for freedom? Will you 
some day regret that you did not take 
part in this last assault to sweep away the 
major disgrace of American life? 


Man, Self-Reliant 

THE TROUBLE WITH MANKIND is man- 
kind itself. This truth should be obvious. 
Yet there is a certain crude fatalism in 
us, a dull survival of ancient fears, that 
makes us lay on the outside world the 
blame for all our disasters and the burden 
of our destiny. So, for a current example, 
we charge the climate with dust storms, 
droughts, floods, forest fires, which are 
actually due to our foolish handling of 
the soil and the trees. But the most seri- 
ous of our superstitions is the one about 
the menace of Science, about chemicals 
and electricity and other forces that we 
don’t understand well enough and there- 
fore had better stop tampering with. It 
is true enough, as Professor Bogert of 
Columbia says, that “the end of life upon 
this planet of ours may be brought about 
by man himself, through the loosing by 
some miscreant of uncontrollable, devas- 
tating forces.” And that “man’s mastery 
over the forces of his universe is growing 
far more rapidly than he himself is de- 
veloping the qualifications or character 
to be safely entrusted with such vast 
power.” But it is also true that—and still 
quoting Professor Bogert—‘‘many things 
which seem impossible today will be mat- 
ters of such everyday knowledge a few 
years hence as not even to evoke passing 
comment.” 

To win through to mastery may cost 
us thousands, even millions of lives. Cer- 
tainly it will cost countless hours of the 
devoted labor of scientists, years of trial 
and error, agonies of discouragement and 
partial failure. Yet it is the only road 
ahead. When the first man struck fire, or 
mixed strange earths and liquids togeth- 
er, or drew down the lightning from the 
skies, he began to forge a shining chain 
that stretches now beyond all the hori- 
zons. It will never reach an end, either 
in disaster or in final knowledge of all 
that there is to know. 





VY POOR, poor David, Duke of Windsor, who now is compelled to 
spend his days lying around in the sunshine of the Riviera instead 
of having the ineffable pleasure of riding through London’s fog in an 
open carriage with all that pomp and ceremony. 


VY ADAM OVERSHOE, Gloversville Nimrod, proudly 


displays the new style shotgun he has invented for use by 
cross-eyed huntsmen. 


VY RECENTLY installed on numerous New York steam- VY SUMMER or winter, it makes no difference to 
ship piers is the above device for unloading drunks Thackeray Doubloon who, skiing at his golf links, 
debarking from incoming health cruises. ends up in a trap as usual, 


THE VERY CANDID CAMERA 
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THE THEATRE 


OF 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


WHEN ALL is said and done, what 
the overwhelming majority of people 
want of the theatre is laughter. The 
critics may write themselves blue in the 
face about the nobility and majestic 
purge of tragedy, about the ineffable 
beauty of poetry and about the high 
dignity of the deep and true and grave 
and delving drama, but the mob, while 
it may pay a little attention to them 
once in a while, more regularly says 
what the hell and gallops to whichever 
theatre has in it the comedian in the 
red undershirt, or his equivalent. 
Laughter is surely no thing to be 
slighted; it is the one antidote provided 
to mortals for the poisons of daily life. 
But a stage that caters to it at the ex- 
pense of everything else and a public 
that venerates it theatrically above all 
else can never in combination hope for 
a theatre much above grade B. That is 
the defect of our immediate American 
theatre. It is apparently afraid to take 
many chances with its public and as a 
consequence is seemingly intent upon 
giving it laughter—or at least trying 
desperately to give it laughter—let the 
more important dramatic chips fall 
where they may. At the moment of 
writing, the preponderant number of 
better draws in New York are light come- 
dies, farces, musical comedies, and plays 
leaning heavily upon humor: Boy 
Meets Girl, Brother Rat, Red, Hot and 
Blue, Idiot's Delight, Johnny Johnson, 
The Women, You Can't Take It 
With You, The Show Is On, On Your 
Toes, Stage Door, Swing Your Lady!, 
The Country Wife, Three Men on a 
Horse, Tonight At 8:30, Tovarich, and 
White Horse Inn. The number of suc- 
cessful serious plays, on the other hand, 
is almost invisible to the naked eye. 
The arriving months may see a 
change, but I doubt if the change, even 
if it comes, will amount to much. And 
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there is a reason. The majority of crit- 
ics though, as I have said, they profess 
to cry for the serious drama, usually— 
when it comes down to cases—teveal 
themselves as hot for laugh shows as 
the lowest boob laymen. What is more, 
it doesn’t seem to matter much to them 
whether the laugh shows are particular- 
ly good or bad, just so long as they are 
laugh shows of some kind. It is thus 
not unnatural for our producers to 
snicker at their demand for serious 
drama and to give them what they, the 
producers, know they really and truly 
want, however impressive the false-faces 
with which they adorn themselves. You 
don’t believe it? Then take a look at 
the reviews, do a little comparing, and 
see in what pocket the ball lands. I as- 
sist you with a few illustrative exam- 
ples: 

Swing Your Lady!, a third-rate farce, 
was treated by the great majority of re- 
viewers with three times the grace that 
was accorded Leslie Howard’s Hamlet, a 
third-rate Hamlet, and was given tasty 
box-office notices whereas the latter was 
commercially killed off. 

Brother Rat, a third-rate comedy, was 
hailed by all the reviewers as a rare 
comic treat, whereds the two previous 
serious plays on the same military school 
topic, So Proudly We Hail and Bright 
Honor, one a secgnd-rate play and the 
other a third-rate, were promptly sneered 
into the storehouse. 

Jimmy Durante, Ethel Merman, Be- 
atrice Lillie, Bert Lahr and Ray Bolger 
all got unanimous rave notices, whereas 
there was considerable sareastic differ- 
ence of opinion over Arthur Byron, 
Wilfrid Lawson, Alla Nazimova, Elea- 
nora von Mendelssohn and Henry Hull. 
(Even William Gaxton didn’t fare so 
badly.) 

Tovarich, a pleasant but admittedly 
second-rate comedy, and Stage Door, a 
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low dose of Broadway humorous ho- 
kum, drew notices that stampeded the 
box-offices, whereas St. Helena got no- 
tices that, to express it mildly, were 
pretty mixed. 

Noel Coward’s Tonight At 8:30 was 
praised to the skies, whereas Plumes In 
the Dust and 200 Were Chosen, both 
poor attempts at serious drama, got a 
majority of sour notices which, while 
deserved, could hardly be reconciled in 
proportion of sourness to the excessive 
sweetness of the Coward notices. 

You Can't Take It With You, a really 
humorous exhibit, drew such an enthu- 
siastic critical press that you can’t get 
into the theatre with a crowbar, whereas 
in the past three years such serious 
plays, all proportionately commendable, 
as Richard of Bordeaux, The Moon In 
the Yellow River and Within the Gates 
were voted by the majority of the re- 
viewers as failures. 

It would be easy to extend the cata- 
logue, but I give you a rough idea, It 
isn't that some of the laugh shows which 
the critical boys so lavishly endorse are 
not good shows. They are, and I string 
along with them in speaking my favor- 
able pieces about them. It is simply 
that the majority of the reviewers al- 
ways prejudicedly give a comedy or a 
musical comedy or any other species of 
laugh show a three times better pre- 
liminary break, whatever its quality, 
than a play that aims at the serious, 
whatever its quality in turn. And there, 
children, is the rub!. You can’t help 
a theatre to amount to anything with 
that attitude. And if the American 
theatre isn’t fulfilling its destiny, you 
can accordingly lay a share of the blame 
at the critics’ own door. 

However, as I have before intimated, 

(Page 35, please) 
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DEPRESSION’S OVER! 


“Tee-de-dee-de-dee. Oh, my—listen to me singing at the 
dinner table, for goodness’ sake! Excuse me, John, won't you? 
But I've just been so happy all day. Don’t you know why?” 

“Uh-uh.” 

‘Put up your old newspaper and talk to me! I should think 
you'd feel like singing too. Don’t you know the depression’s 
absolutely, completely, actually, positively over? Everybody 
says so! Everybody you talk to and everything you read, too, 
says it is. The President says so, and I guess 4e ought to know! 
And prices are going up everywhere on everything, and that’s 
a good sign. Just think how wonderful it'll be never to have 
to scrimp and stint and economize again! Just think, John!” 

“Yeah.” 

“Just the same, you'll be pleased to know that I'm still 
being a very thrifty little housewife in spite of prosperity being 
back. I've spent all day rushing around like mad buying every 
single thing I could think of that I'll need, for as long in ad- 
vance as possible, before prices go any higher.” 

“Huh?” 

“I got the most marvelous bargains on handmade silk 
undies, and such good values in stockings that I bought two 
dozen pairs. And three divine — dresses and hats to go 
with them, and new shoes—and the sweetest pocketbook on 
Fifth Avenue for only nine-ninety-eight, marked down from 
ten-forty-nine! And the most adorable evening slippers there 
too, for only twelve-something, reduced from practically four- 
teen. And the dearest evening gown for only thirty-nine- 
something and you'd believe me if I said I paid a hundred for 
it! And the smartest evening wrap for only—now what in the 
name of goodness are you groaning and writhing about?” 


“May I present Mr. Capuchi? Mr. Capuchi, I might 
add, is a surrealist.” 


“Migawd, you've got plenty of clothes! You've got evening 
dresses and wraps and—” 

“Well, I’ve got to have something new, don’t I, now that 
the depression’s over? And a man’s financial state is always 
judged by the way his wife dresses—” 

“Yeah. And the way 4e dresses too.” 

“Well, I like that. I was just saying to Mrs. Finchton in a 
store today, ‘John’s suits certainly are wearing marvelously. 
They look practically the same as they did three years ago!’ 
Oh, and that reminds me, I asked the 
Finchtons to dinner next Saturday night, 
and the Gables and the Tinkers. And I 
told them we'd take them into New York 
to see a good show, so you arrange about 
tickets tomorrow to something new and 
good—now what’s the matter?” 

“Six people to dinner and a show! 
F’gawdsakes! We don’t even owe any 
of ’em a treat!” 

“Well, what of it? It doesn’t hurt to 
splurge a little once in a while, now that 
prosperity’s here again. And I’ve got to 
have something to wear my new clothes 
to, don’t I? What do you want me to do, 
just buy them to hang on a lot of old 
dress hangers in the closet? You do rea- 
son the silliest, sometimes. Oh, and that 
reminds me—to take everything out of 
the front room closets before the painters 
get here tomorrow—” 

“The painters?” 

“Sh-h-h. I wish you wouldn’t shout 
so Katie can hear you in the kitchen. We 
don’t want her carrying away tales that 
you and I fight with each other, or some- 
thing. Didn’t I tell you, I’m letting her 
go and engaging a wonderful French 
cook and maid I found at an agency to- 
day—they’ll be here for Saturday night. 
And I thought I'd told you about the 
painters. I’m having the house done over 
—they’re starting tomorrow morning, 
with extra men and (Page 31, please) 
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ARE YOU SURE: 








Fifty Questions to make you think. By Irving D. Tressler 





GRAB A PENCIL in your good right 
hand and check one of the suggested an- 
swers on each of the following questions 
. .. 60 is just fair, 70 is good, and anything 
above 80 puts you in the brain trust. 


1. According to the advertisements, the 
Dionne quins eat and thrive on: 
Lydia Pinkham Jones Sausage 


W heaties Quaker Oats Corn Flakes 


Kraft Cheese Coca Cola Rem 
2. One of these is not a skiing term: 

telemark herringbone Christiania 
duck’s rib jump turn slalom 


3. You see one of these names on office 
building mail chutes far more often than 
any of the others: 
Hammer 
Prandle 


Cutler 
Venzke 


Farley 
Simon 


4. You wouldn't be able to float very long 
in one of these: 

gondola frigate 
dhow galleon 


lugger 
bastion 


galley 
junk 


5. When you see the word tundra you 
should think of: 

the noise that accompanies lightning 

an edible species of prickly pear 

a fish a Siberian scrub forest 
a treeless Arctic plain an Eskimo boat 


6. In England they call a dime novel a: 

sleep cheater 
penny dreadful 
beggars’ Bible 


fi pence thriller 
lovers’ literature 


scalp tickler 


7. Here’s a photo of 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
whose hus- 
band you would be if 
you were to marry her 
tomorrow: 


3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 





8. Next time you feel 
like committing a 
crime which calls for 
a lynching party, go 
to one of the following sections of the U.S. 
and you'll be safest: 
Pacific Coast South 
Midwest Northwest 





New England 
Southwest 


9. Though the winter winds may be howl- 

ing against your window panes, shrug deeper 

in your chair and select the one true state- 

ment here: 

Melvin Purvis’ official rank is second only 
to J. Edgar Hoover's 

An artery carries blood from the heart 

Most pine trees are deciduous 

Wilson was the first U.S. President to leave 
the country while in office 


10. Women’s silk stockings are usually 
knit so that there is a seam up the back 
because it: 

helps keep the stocking straight 

makes it fit the leg better 

prevents runs from going around 

makes thick legs look thinner 

helps attract male eyes more quickly 


11. It has been estimated that the largest 
fleet of trucks in the U.S. is operated by: 
Ziefield Follies, Inc. Texaco 
A&P Greyhound Bond Bread 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


12. If you were given a giant panda as a 
present you probably wouldn’t be happy 
unless you were a collector of: 

overgrown street beggars 
tropical nut-fruits 
savage Brazilian apes 
rare Chinese bears 


rare snakes 
primitive coins 
man-eating turtles 


13. Dorothy Parker has not only recently 
published a book, but has announced: 

the coming of an heir next spring 

her approaching marriage to Ben Bernie 

a weight reduction of 50 pounds 

a breach of promise suit vs. Joe Cook 


14. A group of wild rabbits living together 
without benefit of clergy is usually known 
6: 


flock herd covey bevy 
school colony fleet mob 
squadron regiment hutch crowd 
15. If you happen to live in it then you'll 


know which one of these cities has the 
greatest mean annual precipitation of those 
listed: 


New Orleans Mobile Seattle 
Little Rock Nashville Cheyenne 
Salt Lake City San Francisco Boston 


16. In all but one case the words paired 
together here are synonomous: 
therapeutic—curative 

patent—obvious 

garrulous—loquacious 

op probrium—ap probation 
oscitancy—drowsiness 


17. Eveready Prestone, that much adver- 
tised product for~keeping your car radiator 
from freezing, is manufactured by: 

Seagrams National Carbon Co. 
Delco-Remy Prest-O-Lite Battery Co. 
Socony-V acuum Standard Oil of N.J. 


18. Landlubber or not, you should know 
that on board a boat the binnacle is: 

the unused space by the anchor chain 

the men’s room in the crew's quarters 

the case for the ship’s compass 

the cook’s pantry the lookout’s post 








’ American and foreign 


19. Thought maybe 
you'd be interested in 
this soulful picture 
of Merle Oberon who 
was born in Tasmania 
which is a part of: 
Roumania 

New Zealand 

South Africa 

Philip pines 

Australia 

Russia 


20. The Land of The Rising Sun is: 


Norway Sweden Japan 
Finland Italy Siam 
21. One of these is known as The Father 


Of Waters: 
Epsom Salts Niagara Falls 
Lake Champlain Atlantic 


Hudson river 
Mississippi river 


22. You're probably sick and tired of hear- 
ing the song over the radio, but the next 
line after the opening ‘““When did you leave 
heaven?” is: 

How could they let you go? 

Why are you headed for hell? 

Who the devil are you? 

How’s St. Peter these days? 

Don't tell me you're going back! 


23. If you must be really literal, then the 
word dirigible means: 

thunder boat which goes like hell in sky 
cigar-shaped lighter than air 
that which can be steered 
sausage-shaped 

capable of sailing in the sky 


car of the air 


24. Matthew . Vassar, founder of Vassar 
College, made his fortune in: 

beer waste paper beet sugar 
textbooks gas stoves shoes 
pearl smuggling rat exterminating 


25. You've often seen that greenish rust 
which forms on copper and is called: 


mufti oleander verdigris 
phlegm meld lichen guano 
26. Most higher living organisms are 


grouped into two divisions called: 
dull and interesting 
Republican and Democrat 
animal and vegetable 
moral and immoral rich and poor 


dry or wet 


27. Max Eastman has written a recently 
published book entitled: 

History of The Russian Revolution 

Reasons For Anger Three Worlds 
Enjoyment of Laughter Freedom 
On The Trail of Ancient Man 
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RADIO- 


And What to Do About It 
BY DON HEROLD 


WHAT WORRIES ME, is where the 
rising generation is going to get its sex 
resistance. Constantly, on the air, its 
ear-drums are drummed and hypno- 
tized with suggestions of surrender, give- 
in, self-abnegation, self-abasement, you- 
worship, you-wonderful-yooey, moon. 
shine and mush, syncopated sycophancy 
and slush. 

And our young folks are given this 
love pap not in words and logarithms 
but in the most insidious of all forms 
of indoctrination—music. A_ very 
rhythm of sappy sex-servility is beat in- 
to their bloodstreams. 

I wonder that, with radio booming 
for 24 hours a day in every home, there 
are any virgins over six years old, male 
or female, left in America today. I'd 
hate to be an Archbishop these days, 
trying to keep the world safe for smug- 
ochracy, what with radio saxophones 
pleading “Give in, give in,” to every 
adolescent ear in the world from dawn 
to midnight. 


It’s not the moral aspect of this sit- 
uation that appalls me. The morals of 
the world are all too well taken care of, 
without my help. I simply hate to see 
a general disintegration of the character 
fibres of the rising generation. I want 
to see our young men become a race of 
men, not mice. And I want to see our 
young women become something else 
than a lot of pushovers or minnie mice. 

It's the men who are being harmed 
most by radio, however. For, in most 
of our popular songs, it is the male who 
is cast as the worm. It is the dame who 
is deified and adorned in celestial ooze. 

I hate to see anybody crawl even in 
a popular song. But listen: 


When did you leave heaven? 
How could they let you go? 
And 
Where did you hide your halo? 
Where did you lose your wings? 
And 
I am only human, but you are so divine. 
When did you leave heaven, angel mine? 
That's typical. 
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How's that, as a picture of self-im- 
posed, groveling, cringing, hangdog sex- 
slavishness? 

I'd prefer the old-fashioned cave-man 
who slapped his dame down, to this 
modern simpering insect who lets sex 
make a moon-calf of him. 

Turn on your radio for an hour, any 
hour of the day, and you'll get a barrel 
of this drivel. 

I like to think of the world as a 
place in which men and women stand 
up flat-footed and two-fisted to each 
other as equals, neither sex over-polite 
to the other half, neither sex craven, nor 
inferior, nor superior, nor worshipful, 
nor cruel, nor domineering. 

There’s such a thing as fine love and 
respect between a man and woman. It 
is more apt to come slowly, after five, 
ten, twenty or thirty years of married 
life, than it is to come with a rush, like 
an attack of apoplexy. 

The attitude of an intelligent young 
male towards a nice young female should 
be: “You're pleasant company. I have 
a hunch you are made of good stuff. 
You interest me spiritually, mentally, 
and maybe physically. I believe we'll 
be in love in five or ten years if we try. 
Let's get married and see.” 

But this thing which the radio 
preaches, of “I adore you, you wonder- 
ful, you, with your beautiful eyes and 
hair and soul, you’re under the skin of 
me, I can’t live without you, I idolize 
you, when did you leave heaven, lovely 
you?”’—that’s no passion; that’s pip! 
It’s not even good, whalesome lust! 

If the King’s farewell broadcast had 
originated in America, it would have 
been followed with a commercial an- 
nouncement like this: ‘You, too, can 
have a complexion like 
Mrs. Simpson’s—a com- 
plexion which will give 
you the allure which will 
make kings abandon their 
thrones for you—if you 
will use Woodbuttle’s 
Facial Soap, the soap of 
seductive women.” 


“I must not forget to cite and laud 
one recent radio love ditty with some 
sense in it. I mean the one which goes 
“Oh baby, what I couldn't do with lots 
of money and you!” 

Now, that’s a new note in radio love 
spasms, and I rejoice. Maybe it will be 
the start of a cycle of circumspect sere- 
nades, in which the grand passion is put 
in its place and bread and butter is not 
forgotten. 

At a time when the entire world is 
suffering from an excess of indiscriminate 
mating, I’m glad to hear at least one lyric 
which recognizes economic considera- 
tions. I’m glad to see money enter the 
picture. I'd like to hear something from 
tin pan alley going something like this: 
“Tl get a fifty dollar job, and I'll get a 
house and some furniture, and I'll get a 
car, and I'll get my life insured, and 
Then, Baby, I'll Get You.” 


There are a lot of things in life which 
might be sung about besides love. For in- 
stance, why not a song about the joys of 
a nice, hot bath? Or a song about the 
comfort of long winter underwear, or 
the joy in a piece of fried chicken, or the 
excellent scientific research being done by 
the Rockefeller Institute, or the settle- 
ment of the recent strike by the Almalga- 
mated Inserters of Squeaks in Mamma 
Dolls? 

I've been in love over and over, all 
my life (in a half-hearted way) and I’ve 
married and reproduced, so don’t think 
I’m just an old automaton. But I do con- 
tend that life is more than moon and 
spoon, and I think radio gives us about 
90 per cent too much sickly woosh about 
adorable you and insignificant me. 


7 Fi.” 























THE SNOW’S on the ground and up 
New England way there’s a tang in the 
air. It’s skiing weather, and everybody 
and his aunt seems to be langlaufing 
across the New England countryside. No 
exception to sheep-follow-sheep psychol- 
ogy, Junior and Hennery got the bug, 
had themselves outfitted up and marched 
into Grand Central Station full of vim 
and vigor and ready to board the New 
Haven Railroad’s latest innovation for 
snow-loonies, the Ski Meister. The Ski 
Meister is the last word in rolling stock, 
a super de luxe train which takes winter 
sports enthusiasts up into the wilds of 
Vermont every week end and leaves them 
to the tender mercies of the ski trails and 
the natives. 

The biggest thrill of the whole trip to 

Junior was sitting comfortably in the ski 
club car and listening to the conversation 
of his fellow athletes. These boys and 
gals have a language of their own. For 
your benefit Junior has translated a few 
of the more frequently used terms, so 
that when and if you ever wander into a 
ski club car you won't feel like an Eng- 
lishman in Chicago. 
BaTH TuBs—Also known as Sitzmarks. 
Long, round excavations in the snow 
caused by using your posterior as an 
emergency brake. 
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FANNYDUNKER—A maker of bathtubs. 
LANGLAUFING—Cross-country skiing. 
STEMBRAKE — Also Stammbogen or 
Snow Plow. Used to slow down. The 
points of the skis are kept together, the 
tails apart. 

Sk1 Tows—Traveling ropes driven by 
motors. You grab the rope and you're 
pulled to the top of the slope, like on 
Mr. Macy’s escalator. When you get to 
the top, you slide down again, which 
isn’t allowed at Macy's. 

ScHuss—A sharp, straight descent on a 
narrow trail. 

GELANDESPRUNG—Using the poles for 
support to hurdle an obstacle. Oops! 


HERRINGBONING—Ascending a hill by 
cutting the inside edges of skis into the 
snow, tails together and points out. 


SIDE-STEPPING—Ascending by placing 
skis parallel and at right angles to the 
grade. Then you move the uphill ski a 
foot or so and follow suit with the down- 
hill ski. This can be kept up forever 
without getting very far. 
TRAVERSING—Also Zigzag or Switch. 
back. Ascending or descending by cross- 
ing back and forth diagonally. 


CREEPERS—Strips of sealskin attached to 
bottom of skis to check slipping when 
making long ascents. 

STEM—A turn developed by shifting 
your weight to the inside ski by bending 
knee and sliding unweighted ski out at 
half right angle. The weight is then trans- 
ferred to the outside ski by straightening 
inside knee and bending outside knee. 
Inside ski is then slid over to outside one 
which is traveling (we hope) in a new 
direction. 
CuRIsTIES—(Christianas)—-These are 
usually made at a higher speed than stem 
turns. Christies are controlled skids, 
made possible by down-up-down mo- 
tions that unweight the skis to point a 
change of direction. All clear, now? 


TELEMARK—One of 
the most graceful ma- 
neuvers, accomplished 
in deep snow by 
“steering” the skis. - 
Tempo — A high 
speed, wide radius 
turn to change direc- 
tion without loss of 
speed. 


JUMPTURN—Used for 





sudden stops or changes in direction and 
on breakable crust. Knees are drawn up, 
lifting skis from the snow, and pivot is 
made either on one or both poles or on 
der sitzfleish. 

TAILWAGGING—A series of connected 
or linked turns in alternate directions. 


When Junior and Hennery hit the ski 
trails they soon added a few new terms 
to the above glossary, terms, I might add, 
entirely of our own creation, but which 
nevertheless deserve a place in the vo- 
cabulary of every novice skier. 

THE HENNERY TURN—This maneuver 
was invented and brought to its present 
development by your correspondent’s 
ever faithful retainer. The turn is sim- 
plicity itself and consists merely in fall- 
ing down and then getting up, pointing 
in the new direction you wish to take. 
It has two advantages—it kills all of the 
speed of the first slide, and you have time 
to consider the situation before choosing 
a new direction. 

THE UNDERBRUSH SLOW-uP—In ap- 
proaching obstacles it is advisable to lose 
as much speed as possible by running 
through properly selected underbrush. 
After a series of tests Junior found sec- 
ond growth cedar trees about one half 
inch in diameter best for this purpose. 
Willows and seedling maples are also 
excellent, but blackberry and raspberry 
bushes are to be avoided. 


THE PINE TREE Stop—Here’s another 
of Hennery’s creations. This stop is very 
effective and consists simply of wrapping 
one’s self around a pine tree, like a mail 
bag on an express car hook. According 
to Hennery, trees of substantial diameters 
are easiest on the floating ribs, and he 
warns you one and all to observe the 
precaution that both skis pass on the 
same side of the tree. Hennery should 
know! 

THE FENCE YUMP—You are certain to 
meet up with the problem of the barbed 
wire fence early in (Page 36, please) 
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MOVIES 


BY PARE LORENTZ 


I THINK MORE people were aston- 
ished to find that Cecil DeMille actually 
could produce an entertaining movie than 
they were by any other one thing in “The 
Plainsman,” thus most of them have 
rated it a little higher than it deserved. 

It is unquestionably the best picture 
Mr. DeMille ever has made, and it cer- 
tainly is a better western than those in 
which Hoot Gibson and William Boyd 
and Buck Jones are currently saving our 
Nell, but neither statement comes under 
the head of hysterical praise. 

I think it does show signs of something 
or other in Mr. DeMille to discover that 
he not only hired some first-rate players, 
including Gary Cooper, to play in parts 
which suited them (except, of course, for 
Jean Arthur, who resembles Calamity 
Jane about as much as Noel Coward re- 
minds you of Chief Justice Hughes) , but 
that he also employed some of the finest 
camera and technical men in the busi- 
ness and, more important, allowed them 
some part in the manufacturing of the 
production. 

“The Plainsman”’ is a first-rate adven- 
ture story with some fine outdoor pho- 
tography, excellent dramatic structure, 
and very credible dialogue, and Mr. De- 
Mille is to be congratulated for putting 
all of these fine departments together. 

I always quarrel with those writers 
who imply that all the killers in the old 
West filed their trigger guards because 
they wanted to make Arizona safe for 
democracy; also, while it is a very minor 
point, both Buffalo Bill and Will Bill 
Hickok at times needed shaves, and were 
far from personable boulevardiers during 
a great part of their years in the wide 
Open spaces. 

But allowing for these Hollywood cus- 
toms, you will enjoy the pictures of the 
country in which the old killers worked 
—for these alone, to say nothing of the 
first-class performance put on by Gary 
Cooper, I recommend “The Plainsman” 
to you. 


It was risky to attempt a sequel to “The 
Thin Man” because the original produc- 
tion was one of those rare articles, a 
spontaneous movie, but MGM did a very 
good job of it and “After the Thin 
Man,” if not the best production of the 
year, is certainly an amazingly good se- 

uel. There is a long and pointless intro. 
) sores sequence in the picture, during 
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which you have to sit through a song 
and dance number, and meet all the 
friends of that fascinating detective, Nick 
Charles, and his wife, before the picture 
really begins. 

Once it does, however, you'll find Mr. 
Powell and Miss Loy as ingratiating as 
they were in their earlier detective work, 
furthermore, you will find a fine list of 
actors helping them, including Joseph 
Calleia, Sam Levine, and Dorothy Mc- 
Nulty, and you will find evidences of ex- 
pensive and careful production in every 
scene in the picture. 

I forgot to mention the fact that Dash- 
iell Hammett, who fathered “The Thin 
Man,” wrote his own sequel: that too, 
I imagine, has something to do with its 
excellence. 


I do not want to start either a labor war 
or a libel suit in these columns, but I 
do want to mention the fact that James 
Cagney had a battle with Warner Broth. 
ers, that afterwards he was not signed by 
any of the major producing companies, 
that he has now made a picture with a 
new and small ipilapnniiien company, 
and that very little mention of said pic- 
ture has appeared in our free press. 


For this reason I had hoped that Mr. 
Cagney’s “The Great Guy” would be a 
terrific and colossal production; that it is 
not is through no fault of his own. 

The production is, as a matter of fact, 
practically just another Warner Brothers- 
Cagney picture except for two variations. 
It is not nearly as well produced, set, lit, 
and photographed, as any of the first-rate 
Warner-Cagney comedies, it is infinitely 
simpler, quieter, and better written and 
played than anything Cagney made for 
Warner's during the past two or three 
years. 

The story is a simple political yarn 
in which an honest inspector in a city 
weights and measures department be- 
comes a nuisance to his bosses, but, being 
honest, he won't resign, and ends by ex- 
posing his superiors and the associates. 

There is a fresh, intimate flair in the 
dialogue, with Edward McNamara, Ed- 
ward Brophy and two or three other 
Irishmen to help him, Cagney does man- 
age to make the picture seem as real as 
a Saturday night in a Tammany saloon. 
_ With these virtues, ‘The Great Guy” 
comes out as a better than average picture 
which doesn’t deserve the thundering 
silence it is receiving in Hollywood. My 
congratulations to Mr. Cagney’s thumb- 
to-nose at Hollywood. 


“My goodness, Bob—will you please let Molly 
get on with her work?” 
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“Look, Tweedles, the Canary Islands.” 


Ditty for a Dude Rancher 


Somewhere west of West New York 
Is where I want to be, 

With a prancing pony underneath 

And a bowie knife deep in a sheath 
And the west wind whistling free. 

Somewhere west of West New York 
Upon a high plateau, 

With a swimming pool in the bathing shed, 

With electric fixtures overhead 

And a radiator by my bed 
When nights are ten below! 


Somewhere west of West New York 
Where man and beast are proud, 
Where the redskins dance around their tents— 
For twenty-five or fifty cents, 
Depending on the crowd. 
Way out west where men are men 
And life is not effete, 
Where you dine on duck and squab and grouse, 
Where a man can see a Mickey Mouse 
In the first-run moving picture house 
That’s just across the street! 


Ship me west of West New York, 
A million miles away, 
Where the coyotes scream and the lions roar— 
In Newark, Trenton, Camden or 
In Phil-a-del-phi-a! 
Let me ride the rugged range 
Beneath the starry dome, 
With the cowboy suit and a cowboy hat, 
A pneumatic rubber saddle mat 
And a round-trip airline ticket that 
~ Will take me right back home! 


—ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN. 





The First Solo Flight 


“I hope I'm going fast enough . . . Ooooooo! . . . I'm in the 
air now ... Wow! . .. It’s a long way down there! . . . I don’t 
like this as much as I thought I would . . . I don’t like it at all! 
. . . Wonder if I’m doing all right? .. . Up and up and up... 


* It’s about time I leveled off . . . Must be at least a thousand 


feet altitude by this time . . . Hey! . . . I’m tipping! . . . What 
was it the instructor said to do? . . . Ah, that’s a little better 
. .. Oops! My stomach feels funny! . .. Maybe my wife wasn’t 
kidding after all when she said I ought to take along a couple 
of sandwiches and some coffee . . . Bet I’m doing two hundred 
miles an hour! .. . And I’m nearly frozen, too . . . Believe me, 
if I ever get down safe I'll stay on the ground where I belong 
... I wish I hadn't gone in for this sort of thing . . . They said 
I'd probably break my neck unless I took a few more lessons 


..- Oooh! . . . I'm starting down now! . . . Gosh, I didn’t in- 
tend to stay up this long . . . Seems like hours and hours . . . 
I'm going down too fast! . . . Too fast . . . too fast! .. . And 
I'm twisting to the left . . . I'll go into a side-slip sure! . . . I 
can’t do anything about it! .. . My legs won’t move! .. . I’m 
going to crack up! ...1 know I am! . . . Look at the ground 
come up at me! . . . I can’t straighten out! ... Help! Help! ... 


Oooooh! . . . Hurry! . . . Get me out of here, somebody! . . . 
What? ... Yes, I think I’m all right! . . . What's that? .. . 
Eleven feet? . .. Only eleven? . . . Say, you must be crazy! .. . 
I went at least five miles! ... And I'll be hanged if I ever try 
another ski jump!” 





“The next request comes from Gus and Anna— 
parked in a Buick on Old Orchard Road!” 
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BY BAIRD 


JANUARY 1.—Lay late, pondering 
how sorry a thing it is that the effects 
of the revelry with which the old year 
is ushered out should not be dissipated 
by the dawn of the next one, for there 
is no gainsaying that many of our citi- 
zenry are greeting 1937 with jaundiced 
eyes this morning. But, as Samuel says, 
there is no moral agency on earth, not 
excepting the exhortations of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, so potent as a 
hangover, so mayhap a spiritual resur- 
gence not equalled since the Reformation 
will paca our borough and last at 
least until Epiphany. All the morning 
gone enlisting the Postal Telegraph to 
sing greetings to my cronies over the 
telephone, a service which I did discover 
to my great joy only a few weeks ago, 
and the company did arrange for me to 
listen in on their choral work so that I 
might know how their efforts were re- 
ceived, and Marge Boothby’s excitement 
was so intense that I feared she might 
have a stroke. Then to the sorting of 
our Christmas cards, which last year 
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lingered in their golden bowl until well 
after Labor Day, and I liked best the 
small gunny-sacks of sandalwood from 
the Fulton Ourslers, Mistress Whitney’s 
picture of her horse, Forty Winks, and 
the Peter Arno cartoon from Alice and 
Eddie Simmons which I am sure they 
did not send to their clergyman or their 
maiden aunts. Finally up to array my- 
self against the arrival of New Year's 
callers, and was strongly impelled to 
cut my throat when Helen did announce 
that my black velvet tea gown, which 
she was steaming over Sam’s bathtub, 
had slipped from its hanger into the 
water, and did check myself from a ti- 
rade only by recalling Lady Macbeth’s 
“Things without all remedy should be 
without regard.” So did on my blue and 
gold brocade, and then out to the pantry 
to look to the punch, which Katie’s un- 
wonted garrulity convinced me she had 
been sampling beyond the need for 
testing it. My inspection finished in time 
to greet Angie Hopkins, who arrived 
with the grim, sarcastic announcement 


"Ob! I thought we were going to paint flowers.” 
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that 1937 was off to a fine start with 
her, forasmuch as her maid had fallen 
in love with the new butler, and when 
I made inquiry as to how she had 
reached such a foul conclusion, Angie 
quoth, “Well, she has stopped wearing 
her glasses.” A great company by mid- 
afternoon and Jimmy Cooley did tell 
how, on the morning when he had his 
teeth pulled, he had instructed a cab 
driver to take him to “One thixthy-thixth 
East Thixthy-Thixth Street,” and the 
man had responded cheerfully, ‘“Thure. 
Get in and I'll take you to 4ell if you 
want me to.” 


ANUARY 2.—Wakened too betimes 
y a terrible clatter overhead, and was 
minded how once Willa Cather, desir- 
ing complete quiet in which to write, 
had insured it by renting the apart- 
ment above her as well as her own, a 
gesture which has always stood as a 
high with me in temperamental extrava- 
gance, albeit those who buy an extra 
theatre seat to hold their wraps and 
accessories are no mean contenders for 
such a distinction. So reading again for 
the hundredth time in “The Story of 
Ferdinand,” which Harriet Hughes did 
send me, and the amusing text by Mun- 
ro Leaf and the remarkable illustrations 
by Robert Lawson did delight me as 
much as ever. Fell upon my breakfast 
of melon, hamburger steak, and French 
fried potatoes with much gusto and high 
hopes, for this day I do start the amaz- 
ing diet on which so many of my 
cronies are losing weight and waxing 
strong—beef (or lamb chops), potatoes 
and fruit for every meal, and nothing 
else. It is the only regimen that ever I 
heard of in my life which guarantees its 
addicts full and contented stomachs. 
Several cronies in at tea time, and we 
fell to discussing the psychology which 
makes it virtually impossible for the av- 
erage servant to hear correctly over the 
telephone, and Charlie Towne did tell 
how his cook had told him the other 
day that Mayor Hylan had called him 
up, and he was three days figuring out 
that it must have been Manie Howland, 
which it was. And Cora Scovil did re- 
late how once she had been warned 
downtown that a cyclonic storm was 
blowing over from New Jersey, and 
had telephoned her maid to be sure to 
close all the windows that instant, even 
if she had to enlist the superintendent's 
aid in pulling down any that happened 
to stick, and was at some pains to ex- 
plain the strength and magnitude of 
the windstorm that was on its way. 
“Now do you understand, Anna?” she 
had concluded. “Yes, Mrs. Scovil,” 
quoth Anna. “Who's coming and 
when?” 








“Didn't I tell you all that guy knows about fi ghtin’ 
























































you could put in your eye?” 


THE LIARS CLUB 


By O. C. HULETT 


ORDER, GENTLEMEN! The Bur- 
lington Liars’ Club is now in session. 
First off we have a letter here from Ed- 
win P. Shank, of Berkeley, California. 

“Years ago,” Ed writes, “I worked as 
watchman in a sawmill up north. We 
had to have a watchman, because there 
was another mill across the bay, and they 
would steal all the timber they could lay 
their hands on. Those guys were so 
smooth that they would steal the gold 
out of your teeth while you were laugh- 
ing at them. 

“One day we got in a section of a red- 
wood tree, and the boss told me to watch 
it careful, so that night I took my blank- 
ets and went to sleep on top of it. The 
boss must have been worried, because he 
came down about 5 o'clock the next 
morning, took one look at the situation 
and fired me. You see, during the night, 
those birds from across the bay had 
sneaked over, set a ring in the end of the 
log, tied a rope through the ring, and 
pulled the log right out of the bark while 
I was asleep.” 

Robert Schoull, of Baltimore, Md., 
forwards an interesting note from his 
Uncle Amber, who is navigating officer 
on a ship sailing the Indian Ocean. 

“The heat here is terrific,” writes 
Uncle Amber. ‘The only one who appre- 
ciates it is the cook. He just mixes up a 
batch of pancake batter, slaps a dab on 
each plate, and by the time the crew gets 
to the table, the pancakes are baked.” 
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And now fellow members, nomina- 
tions are now in order for the Hall of 
Classic Fibs. I’m in favor of the eye- 
witness account of Brother Andy Cowie 
of the U.S.S. Talbot. 

“A couple of years ago, we were 
steaming around in the fog, which is 


part of California's unusual weather. We 
hadn't seen the sun for about three days, 
when it came through long enough for 
the navigator to get a shot. After calcu- 
lations were made, it was discovered we 
were steaming along at five knots 
through a Kansas wheat field. Imagine 
our surprise when the fog lifted and we 
saw strung out behind us a long line of 
packages. It was later discovered that 
the wheat had been picked up by the 
main injector, run through the engine 
and out the overboard discharge as 
breakfast food. We never did find out 
where the containers came from.” 

From private sources, the club’s spy 
department has found that the State of 
Kansas keeps containers there for just 
such emergencies. It’s a WPA project. 


As you all know, our board of gov- 
ernors has been thinking of building 
another wing for our ever-growing Mu- 
seum of Indisputable Evidence. And at 
this time we gratefully acknowledge the 
pair of shoes contributed to the museum 
by George Clark of the Toronto Star. 
The shoes are very ancient and Mr. Clark 
says he couldn't tell the right from the 
left. One day he put the left shoe on the 
right foot. Then when he turned a cor- 
ner to the right, the shoes turned left and 
broke both legs. 

Accept our accolade, Brother Clark. 
You're another! 

Recently we communicated with Stan- 
ton Elwood, one of the more prolific 
pulp-magazine writers of Newark, N.J., 

(Page 34, please) 





“I see thirty days in the pen for you, Swami!” 






BRAIN-BUSTERS 


Mates 


Mrs. SIMPKINS had a special drawer in 
her bureau for stockings. Her stockings 
were of two shades, tan which she wore 
during the day, and flesh which she wore 
at night. 

These little details gave Mr. Simpkins 
an idea. He counted all her stockings and 
found that she had twenty-four tan stock- 
ings and twenty-six flesh stockings. He 
then told Mrs, Simpkins that he had 
mixed them all together in the drawer 
and that he was going to blindfold her. 
She was then to draw one stocking at a 
time from the drawer and to so continue 
until she was absolutely certain that she 
had withdrawn a pair. 

How many tadings was it necessary 
for Mrs. Simpkins to draw from the 
drawer before she could be positive that 
she had withdrawn a pair? 


Pro portionate 


NorMAN ELpDRIDGE drew up his will in 
a rather complicated way. His estate he 
divided into 329 equal shares, and in the 
event that he was survived by his wife, 
son and daughter, the estate was to be 
divided among them in the proportions 
of one-third, one-fourth, and one-fifth, 
respectively. 

It so happened that he was survived 
by only his wife and son. How many 
shares should each inherit? How would 
the estate have been divided if Mr. 
Eldridge had been survived by all three? 


Di gital Reconstruction 


PROFESSOR THORNDYKE, who enjoys 
toying with numbers, has selected the 
following problem with which to enter- 
tain his class and to test his pupils’ re- 
sourcefulness. 

On his blackboard the Professor has 
written the number 


6,0— -,4 2-. 


In explanation the Professor said, 
“This series of digits and dashes repre- 
sents a seven digit number. You are re- 
quired to supply the missing digits. The 
number, when reconstructed, is exactly 
divisible by 792. Since trial and error 
would prove to be not only tedious but 
unsatisfactory I would suggest that you 
bear in mind the factors of 792, which 
must necessarily be factors of the recon- 
structed number, and their effect on the 
digits of which the number is composed. 

“Perhaps reference to the notes which 
you undoubtedly made last month on 
the solution of the Brick Bat problem 
will assist you, especially when it comes 
to dividing by eight. And the solution 
of our last month’s problem ‘Digital 
Arithmetic’ will help when it comes to 
dividing by nine. Now all that you need 
worry about is division by eleven.” 


By PETER POTTER 


Digit Crypt 

IN THE FOLLOWING sum in long divi- 
sion all the digits are wrong, but consist- 
ently so. Each digit represents some other 
digit, and always the same one. Can you 
reconstruct the original division from 
the example given below? An hour and 
a half is good solving time for this prob- 
lem. 


Cut Up and Re-form 


PyTHAGORAS had been having a lot of 
trouble trying to explain his famous 
theorem to some of his pupils who were 
not so well versed in mathematics as 
others and who did not fully appreciate 
the great beauty of geometry. He, there- 
fore, set about the task of devising a sim- 
ple and graphic proof of his great discov- 
ery which would forever remain in the 
minds of his pupils. 

Pythagoras made the drawing, shown 
below, on his papyrus. 














He then required his pupils to cut up 
the two squares on A and B so that they 
could be reassembled to form the square 
on C. Only three cuts were to be allowed 
and the squares A and B were to be cut 
into only five pieces. 

Pythagoras considered this an excel- 
lent method of demonstrating the fact 
that the sum of the squares on the sides 
of a right-angle wienate was equal to the 
square on the hypotenuse. 


Gangland 


A BLOOD-CURDLING shriek startled Pa- 
trolman O'Connor out of a sound slee 
and a comfortable park bench. But it re- 

uited only two seconds for the alert 

‘Connor to take in the situation at a 
glance. Immediately be heard the grind- 
ing of gears and saw a car, driven at 
breakneck speed, careen around a corner 
as a large bundle was thrown to the 
street. Upon investigation he discovered 
that what had appeared to be a bundle 
was actually the Po rribly mutilated body 
of a man. A note was found later on the 
dead man and turned over at once to In- 
spector Webber. This is the note, a sim- 
ple cipher, found on the body. 


MNOPR STVW XNVVS ZTW ZR 
PWOAA ZTP WTBR CRPW MNOPR 
XTW TW OD ANTPW. SV VN 
PWSCCTV. KR BRSVP HTFVTP. SV 
MR HRWWRL VNW LSW NV OP. 
ZTP TP ATVSC. HCSEY ETLECR 
XSVX. 


Although the grammar and the spell- 
ing of the message, after it had been de- 
coded, were most unique, the Inspector 
was able to solve the mystery. 


Market Quotations 


HarOL_D M. BONE a prominent stock 
market operator and chart specialist with 
a flair for figures, noticed that he had six 
different stocks at one time. For these he 
had paid different prices ranging be- 
tween 1 and 50 dollars per share. 

Being unusually observant Mr. Bone 
noticed that the L.C.M. of the prices 
when multiplied by their G.C.D. gave 
him 2940. If he divided their L.C.M. by 
their G.C.D. he got 60. What prices did 
Mr. Bone pay for his various securities? 


At Beaumont 


Mr. MATCHER and Mr. Stoop repaired 
to the races. For every $5 that Mr. 
Matcher had Mr. Stoop had $7. They 
each won $20 and then for every $5 
that Mr. Matcher had Mr. Stoop had $6. 
How much did each have to start with? 


Word Juggle 


IN THE FOLLOWING sentence ten words 
are omitted. Each omitted word must 
contain all the letters of the preceding 
omitted word with one more letter add- 
ed. Letters can be juggled around in any 
position, such as ‘‘on, not, tone, notes,” 
etc. The sentence makes good sense, but 
conveys no very profound truth. 

““ do not like —” said the man with 
the black —. “The other — is more 
impressive. Besides, to — a man is to 
— evidence and is — to result in a — 
against — which after all is a matter 
of —.” (Solutions Next Month) 
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Answers to Last 
Month’s Wit-Nits 


Clocking the Watch 


MR. CARLISLE’S watch gained 5/11 min- 
utes every 65 minutes or 60/143 minutes 
per hour. 


Half and Half 


HaLF a dollar divided by one-half equals 
one dollar. 

Thirty dollars divided by one-half 
equals sixty dollars. 


Di git Crypt 


0123456789 
PHLEGMATIC 


Cut Up and Reform 











Digital Arithmetic 

SINCE [3(523-+-A) = 9(523+ A)’, 
the product 2A99561 must be a multiple 
of 9 and therefore the sum of the digits 
must be a multiple of 9. The sum of the 
digits is 32+-A, therefore A—4 and the 
product is 2499561. 


Words in Music 


WHENEVER a cipher is presented in an 
inconvenient ok the simplest method 
to pursue is to recode it. Give each sym- 
bol an arbitrary letter, as: 











ABCDEFGHJIKL 
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Om 4 
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The message now reads: 
KRS DFTBGTP ORFKE 
XGKZPTVXPRC DZ 
WFC-BDXFJFX ODZR. DAA 
CRPDFAZ KGP LRP 
DNDFADOAR OVP WGTR 
FKJGTWDPFGK SFAA JGAAGS 
FK KRMP XGWWVKFXDPFGK. 
which when deciphered reads: 
New airport being constructed as mid- 
Pacific base. All details not yet avail- 
able but more information will follow 
in next communication. 


Waren you’re in hot water, my friend, you'd better switch to 
KQDLS quickly. Their touch of menthol will soothe and cool that 
raw, hot throat. But in every refreshing puff the grand tobacco 
flavor stands out unspoiled because KQDLS are so mildly men- 
tholated. With every pack a valuable B&W coupon...start 
saving them for handsome premiums. (Offer good U.S.A. only.) 
Easy on your throat, men... get KODLS. They’re better for you. 
Brown &Williamson Tobacco Corp., P.O. Box 599, Louisville, Ky. 


TUNE IN JACK PEARL (Baron Muenchausen) 
NBC Blue Network, Mondays 9:30 P. M., E.S.T. 


SAVE COUPONS... 


hs 
ahs 


= = 
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Glassware—latest banded. 6 highball, FREE. Write for illustrated 28-page Bridge Table Cover—Washable suede. 
| or 6 tea, or 6 old fashioned—100 coup. B& W premium booklet, No. 13 One side green, other red. 100 coupons 


| RALEIGH CIGARETTES...NOW AT POPULAR PRICES...ALSO CARRY B & W COUPONS 





BOOKS 


BY TED 


WE WERE a trifle disappointed in “‘Ro- 
mantic Adventure” in which that good, 
greeneyed, —— Mrs. Elinor Glyn, 
spills the inside beans of her life. Obvi- 
ously unappreciated by her publishers, 
the book isn’t bound in tiger skin or 
printed with perfumed ink on pages 
made of silken bedsheet material. It’s 
just like any other book and Mrs. Glyn’s 
life’s like any other life—in a dismal sort 
of regal way. 

For knowing the Glynny partiality for 
the Tender Emotion and having heard 
from grammaw how Mrs. Glyn had wed 
the Tiger to sex and produced French 
paperback novels in English, we looked 
for more of a boudoir than a memoir; 
winchellian peeps into the keyholes of 
the ‘90s and ’00s. Instead we get a pep- 
less self-appreciation, some old society 
news, a scattered handful of pointless 
anecdotes, a good deal of name-mention- 
ing, a lot of blather about reincarnation, 
and philosophic guff no self-respecting 
servantgirl admirer of Mrs. Glyn would 
stand for. 

Described as the High Priestess of 
Romance, Mrs. Glyn was born in the 
Canadian backwoods. Her parents were 
English farmers who dressed for dinner 
every night after plowin’. Later, trans- 
planted abroad, Elinor majored in 
French wit, which she mentions a lot 
in her book but gives no samples of. 

On her way thru life, Mrs. Glyn ran 
into a lot of people. Curiously vesy few 
of them were ordinary Misses, Misters, 
or Mrses. The book’s full of such entries 
as, ‘Mr. Stufflebeam (now Duke Fut- 
terer) dropped in with Mr. Sleeves (now 
Lord Doorhinge) and Miss Fiditch 


SHANE 


(now the Duchess of Vagrancy).” Some 
fun. In more recent years, Mrs. Glyn 
looking down her nose has seen the 
dingy poor—probably her most fervent 
readers—and has found a patronizing 
sympathy welling up in among her Love. 
Lucky poor! By the way, Mrs. Glyn is 
pretty proud that it was she who first 
wore a diamond tiara instead of the 
usual bride’s wreath of orange blossoms. 


“We,” says John Strachey in his 
“Theory & Practise of Socialism,” ‘‘inevi- 
tably long to be allowed to lead our own 
personal lives against the background of 
a society, which however imperfect, is 
at any rate stable. But the society in 
which we live is not stable. We can no 
more escape from its perturbations by 
refusing to take part in the social strug- 
gles of our times than a frightened pas- 
senger can escape from a shipwreck by 
locking himself up in his cabin.” 

We realize that socialism has become 
as lively a topic as Mrs. Simpson’s din- 
ner talk; that the world has had enough 
headaches as it is without asking you to 
wade thru 593 pages of Mr. Strachey’s 
restatement of what’s what with Marx 
and Lenin but maybe there’s a non- 
Judge, Jr., among you who may be in- 
terested. You may not agree with Mr. 
Strachey’s opinions; he may make you 
mad; he may misstate here and there; 
but generally if you’re not reading him 
for laughs you'll find him the most lit- 
terate expositor of workingman head- 
achism in the world today. And read 
him you should if you’re not too stuffy, 
smug, or anxious to see it happen here. 
We have a feeling that Mr. Morgan will 














Who the heck brought that seal in here?” 
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“If my horse runs in the money today, 
I’m goin’ to take that big blonde in 
the seventh grade to the movies!” 


read this book, the workingman to whom 
it is addressed will not, and that Hitler 
will burn it. 


So for comic relief we come to R. C. 
Hutchison’s ‘Shining Scabbard,” a 
witches brew to fever the jangled nerve, 
to drive madmen madder, to make 
ghouls quake with fear over its shock- 
ingly good Edgar Allan Poe qualities. 
The dainty blood curdling idea seems to 
be that one Renee Severin, married to a 
French captain stationed in the tropics, 
leaves the eerie jungles to take her two 
children to the Severin ancestral home 
in north France. Renee has a touch of the 
tarbrush which makes her mystic, sphinx- 
eyed; Severin is a dash dreamy, a dash 
feebleminded, a dash given to hinting 
that Renee must pay no attention to his 
eccentric family; while the kiddie-wids 
are (1) Sophie, moonmushed, brainless 
and vacuous, and (2) Armand, okay ex- 
cept he’s a prodigy who sees things, 
wants to be a monk. This little happy 
group, minus pop, manage to struggle 
its way into France, despite insults, and 
make its way to the castle. The Severins 
prove no fun-loving group. In fact they 
allow no sunlight in the castle and when 
joy faises its ugly head they bop. Gram- 
pop Col. Severin turns out to be fighting 
an 1870 scandal by malingering in bed. 
Sister Therese Severin was a great ac- 
tress, now crutch ridden; while Gram- 
maw Severin dashes around with an im- 
becile valet whom she pushes down stairs 
for laughs. All are nuts, nuts, nuts! 
Eeeeeeeeecee! 

Later Pop Capt. Severin goes to a lot 
of trouble to join them. For some strange 
reason, probably only to make the going 
tougher, he disguises himself as a monk, 
a corpse and a laborer, arriving at his 
family’s side during the war just before 
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the Germans get there. He is just in time 
to find Armand’s gone completely off 
his conk; his wife old. They escape in a 
passing wagonload of corpses, and just 
before the reader goes crazy Renee and 
Armand, wandering far behind the lines, 
are killed by a stray shell. 

We suggest you read this on a real 
dark night; have some nice fresh bats 
flitting around overhead; lightning and 
thunder flashing outside; iron doors and 
shutters banging in the wind offscene; 
hands reaching in and flicking the lights 
on and off; while the ghosts of the rela- 
tives you murdered for their insurance 
wander in the walls. It’s as jittery pleas- 
ant a macabre chiller as has been knocked 
off since Poe. 


The Big Broadcast 


“FRIENDS, I wish you could be here! 
The excitement and suspense are simply 
terrific! There can be no doubt that 
they've found his hide-out and they’re 
getting ready to close in on him. We've 
set up a microphone not more than fifty 


feet away and . . . ha-ha! . . . I don't 
mind telling you your announcer . 
ha-ha-ha! ...is...ah... just a 


little bit nervous. The Federal men are 
right up in front, warning everyone to 
keep quiet. I think they're going to try 
and take him alive! And the police are 
trying to keep the crowd back, but people 
keep breaking through, struggling to get 
closer. The reporters and cameramen and 
newsreel men are tiptoeing around, cau- 
tious but alert. Ah! I think . . . No. Not 
yet. One of the government men raised 
one arm to silence the crowd and it 
looked as if the zero hour had come. 
Oh, what a moment this is! And while 
we're waiting let me tell you again that 
this broadcast is coming to you through 
the courtesy of the McWiffle Mustard 
Works, makers of McWiffle’s Magic 
Mustard, the mustard that . . . He’s com- 
ing out! ... He’s coming out! ... Now 
the crowd is ghastly silent! .. . Anything 
might happen here in the next few sec- 
onds, friends! . . . There he is! .. . He’s 
out! ... Two of the Federal men are try- 
ing to sneak up behind him! . . . One of 
the cameramen is holding up his camera 
. . . If he touches off that flashlight gun 


it may spoil everything! . . . Oh, there 
come six more officers! . . . They've got 
him almost surrounded! . . . He hasn't a 
chance... Yes, he has! .. . He sees them 
now! ... He’s terrified! . . . He looks to 
right and left! .. . He’s gone! .. . He 
got away! .. . Just as they leaped for 


him he ducked back into his hideout 
again! ... Well, friends, it looks like an 
early Spring! . . . You have just heard a 
move-by-move broadcast of a groundhog 
coming out of his hole and seeing his 
own shadow. This program came to you, 
Giese” 


—CHET JOHNSON. 


DEPRESSION’S OVER 


(Continued from page 20) 


working overtime too, so as to have 
everything done by Saturday, and you 
needn't yelp, because there certainly isn’t 
any sense to my wearing new clothes in 
a rundown-looking house. Just the same 
as I realized, once I got to thinking it 
over, that there wasn’t any sense to our 
turning our car in on another small one 
when we could just as well have a big 
sedan—especially since the agency peo- 


ple allowed me fifty dollars. So I made 
the down payment and—John, will you 
stop shrieking?” 

“Whaddayou mean down payment, 
f'crying out loud—!!@XX**!” 

“John! Katie will hear you! Actually, 
you're carrying on as though you were 
mad that the depression is all over. As a 
matter of fact, I was thinking we really 
ought to have two new cars.” 


MILESTONES 


This is a great country. Amateurs are 
featured on coast-to-coast networks while 
professionals work twice a year in benefit 
performances. 

v 

One poor fellow we know, has been 
looking out through the Venetian blinds 
of cocktail lounges so long that now he’s 
beginning to see pink elephants built in 
layers. 

v 

And our idea of a die-hard is the fel- 
low who encloses a valentine with the 
alimony check. 

v 


With Florida excluding bums, fans are 


wondering where the Dodgers will hold 
their spring training. 
v 


As a last resort President Roosevelt 
can always obtain a pretty fair idea of the 
number of unemployed just by dropping 
in on a burlesque show matinee. 

Vv 


Our creditors are a tough lot. Now 
they've taken to following us in to Bank 
Night. 

v 

Anyhow it’s something to have the 
snow on the streets and the sidewalk 
cafes off them. 














Rormwan 


Rochwell 


If you have the lips of 
a Colonel, you will be as delighted 
as the Kentuckians with this “‘double- 
rich” straight Bourbon of Kentucky! 
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ARE YOU SURE? 


(Continued from page 21) 


28. One of these names is that of a per- 
son active in present day life and not a 
character from fiction: 
Chowderhead Coben 
Ichabod Crane 
Doremus Jessup 


Jeeter Lester 
Caleb Catlum 
Philip Nolan 


29. If you're planning to take up painting, 
the only colors absolutely necessary to your 
palette are: 

pink-green-orange 

blue-yellow-green 

yellow-blue-red 

black-blue-red-violet 


30. If this were Germany you'd probably 

have to get permission from General Goering 

to point out the false statement here: 

pimento and pimiento don’t mean the same 

Lincoln was shot at the play “Our American 
Cousins’ 

S.0.S. means “Save Our Ship” 

The British abbreviation Bart means Baronet 

The Rex was built after the Europa 
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AFTER COFFEE 
a BENEDICTINE 


HEREVER dining is 
7 oe and gracious... 
Bénédictine ends the dinner. 
This golden, rich liqueur is 
made in Fecamp, France, by 
the secret formula that a 
monk discovered in 
1510! Serve in small 
brandy snifters or in 
liqueur glasses. 


“Band B” 
Half Bénédictine 


: Shes : and half im ed 
Sime drink . . .delicious 
, and sophisticated. 


Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York 








31. This isn’t a half- 

bad picture of Edward 

Francis McGrady who 

is pretty prominent 

as: 

a jaw surgeon 

a Broadway actor 

a labor trouble-shooter 

an automotive 
engineer 

a swimming coach 


32. In the list following, one is not the 
name of a horse racing park: 
Aqueduct Latonia 

Pimlico Havre de Grace 
Grant Park Tropical Park 


Hialeah 
Jamaica 
Saratoga 


33. When you see two white flags on the 
front of a locomotive it means that: 

the train is in several sections 

it’s a fast fruit express 

an official of the road is aboard 

it’s a special train 

it’s just a work train 


34. Those who know will quickly rout out 
the lone misspelled word hiding in this 
paragraph: 

If you should eat the parafin top off a 
glass of jelly it might. give you dyspepsia, 
but it would only be an indicatory proof of 
your anti-herbivorous appetite and no hem- 
orrhage would result. 


35. That well-known 
Tyrannis, means: 

Thus Dies Tyranny 
Ever Thus To Tyrants 
Death To All Tyrants 
Farewell Forever To Tyranny! 


motto, 


Sic Semper 


36. Here’s another list of prominent mid- 
dle names with one of them wrong: 

Ernest Aldrich Simpson 

Oscar Odd McIntyre 

Rexford Guy Tugwell 

Harlan Flint Stone 

James Bryant Conant 

James McCauley Landis 


37. All but one of these men was a Vice- 
President of the U.S. during this century: 
Theodore Roosevelt James S. Sherman 
Charles W. Fairbanks Edward D. White 
Thomas R. Marshall Calvin Coolidge 


38. There's a perfume on the market called 
De Toi Je Chante, which in English means 
nothing but: 

You Smell Swell 

Of Thee I Sing 

Just One More Sniff 


I Dream Of You 
Joy Of Love 
Breath Of Life 


39. One -of these words does exist in the 
dictionary: 
irregardless 
irregenerate 
irredundant 


irre ptitious 
irreligible 
irretractive 


40. But there just ain't no such thing as 
one of these plants: 
begonia poinsettia 
forsythia Spirea 
calendula cand ytuft 


petunia 
azonium 
lupine 


41. Foreign contraband smugglers like to 
land their goods on the New Jersey coast 
because: 

the Governor of N.J. is so kind 

it is rare that a storm comes up 

there are so many inlets and bayous 

it’s too shallow for Coast Guard cutters 


42. If you were a broken-down, skinanbone, 
old horse and your withers were sore you'd 
feel the pain: 

on the ridge between your shoulder bones 
at the base of your tail 
on your rear thighs 
on your ankles 


on your hips 
on your shanks 


43. Bantam Special is the copyrighted name 
of a new: 
automobile 
Kodak 


air plane 


chicken feed 
cocktail mixer 
reducing belt 


44. Suppose you dust off your grammar 
and select the one correct sentence from 
among the following: 

She told him who the man was 

He had no love or confidence in her 
When two years old, my father died 

The logs are laying where they fell 


45. Almost always cartoonists give all but 
one ofthese characters an obese figure: 

dowager Capitalist Santa Claus 
munitions maker  profiteer opera singer 
politician old maid colored mammy 


46. You may find it harder than you think 
to choose the incorrectly designated country 
from among these: 

Republic of Argentina 

United States of Brazil 

Republic of Denmark 

Kingdom of Iceland 

Republic of Portugal 


47. Just as a sporting gesture, check one 
of these numbers as the one to which you 
think your score on this game will be closest 
but don’t over-reach yourself: 

46 54 60 74 78 82 
86 88 90 92 96 98 


48. In order to prevent boxers from slipping 
while in the ring, the promoters almost al- 
ways: ° 

put resin on the ring floor 

make fighters wear spiked shoes 

dust ashes over canvas 

provide a corrugated floor 

ask fighters not to swing too hard 


49. The daughter of Senator Vandenburg 
of Michigan has made headlines because of 
her: 

part in a New York play 

piano playing new book 
pet elephant Communistic preaching 
Florida night club appearances 


50. If you were seven years old and sud- 
denly dropped your ice cream cone in a 
mud puddle, we wouldn’t blame you for 
being: 

laconit 

laminable 
lethiferous 


lactescent 
lachrymose 
levulose 


laniferous 
leguminous 
libidinous 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 38 
Number of correct answers 
Multiply by two for score 
























ONE GREAT fascination of Bridge is 
that, no matter how long or how often 
one plays, the variety of combinations 
parading before one’s eyes always pro- 
duces some new play. In his latest 
book, Vital Tricks, Frank K. Perkins 
shows a hand that seems to defy all the 
laws of Bridge gravity, yet the principle 
involved is just common sense when one 
stops to consider it. 
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West led the three of diamonds which 
East won with his king, and East re- 
turned the ace. The dummy trumped, 
and after Declarer found it necessary to 
pull three rounds of trumps to get all 
East's, and ran the ace-king of hearts, 
he somehow found it impossible to 
reach the dummy’s good hearts. He 
tried leading a low club toward dummy’s 
queen, but East’s king gobbled her up 
unceremoniously. Hence, Declarer lost 
two clubs and a diamond for inglorious 
defeat. 

The old saying, “A stitch in time 

., applies poignantly to this deal, 
and the stitch must be caught at the 
second trick. The dummy must refuse 
to trump East's second diamond play. 
If the trumps split 3-1, as they most 
probably will, this safety play wins the 
game, because East has no killing lead 
to trick three. If he leads a club, South 
must take no chances and hop up with 
his ace, run three top trumps and two 
top hearts, and the six of trumps in the 
dummy is the biggest entry card in 
North America to get dummy in to run 
three vital heart tricks. 
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BRIDGE 


BY GEORGE COFFIN 


Should East continue diamonds at 
trick three, South must take the pre- 
caution of trumping with his eightspot 
in order to preserve his five of trumps 
for dummy’s six to overtake. 


W. H. Whitfield, the first composer 
of double dummy problems, is famous 
for his ““Whitfield Six,” the Granddaddy 
of all double dummy problems, and the 
“Whitfield Eight,” which was the basis 
of a fine thirteen card problem used by 
Sidney S. Lenz in his last JuDGE prob- 
lem solving contest. Ivan Whitfield, 
the son, is carrying on his late father’s 
Bridge tradition with research in hand 
valuation. Here is the ““Whitfield Ten,” 
one of W. H. Whitfield’s lesser known 
compositions: 
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Hearts are trumps and South leads. 
North and South must win eight tricks 
against any defense. Solution next issue. 


Trump, Trump, Trump 


HERE Is another tricky problem for you 
puzzle bugs. An eight-carder that re- 
quires neat trump handling and timing 
to develop the squeeze. 
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Hearts are trumps and South leads. 
North and South must win all eight 
tricks against any defense. Solution next 





HOW MUCH DOES 


THE TELEPHONE 


Tvesz; SAVE 


It is easy to figure how much the 
telephone costs. It is not easy to 
reckon how much it saves. 

A single telephone call may 
save a life—brighten a friendship 
or a day—sell a bill of goods or 
land a job. One telephone call 
may be worth more than the cost 
of the service for months and 
years to come. 

The telephone saves you price- 
less hours of time each week— 
spares you trips through snow 
and storm these uncertain winter 
days. 

Without moving from the 
warmth and comfort of your 
own fireside, you are in touch 


with stores and 
(a) 
Ya_4 


friends and office—by 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








telephone. 








month. 








THAT'S JUST LIKE 
ALKA-SELTZER, 
- DEAR 


TAE ACHE 
JUST SEEMS 
TO DISAPPEAR 











EXIT, AFter- 


DINNER WoES / 














BOY / You suRE 


| ALKALIZE, 
KEEP COLDS AWAY 


MOST EVERY DAY 








Be Wise--Alkalize! 


Alka-Seltzer 


An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in o glass 
of water makes a pleasant-tasting, 
alkalizing solution which contains 
an analgesic (sodium acetyl salicyl- 
ate). You drink it and it does two 
important things. First, because of 
the analgesic, it brings quick, wel- 
come relief from your discomfort — 


ing in its nature Alka- 
Seltzer helps correct the 
cause of the trouble 
when associated with 
an excess acid 
condition. 





























FOR THE MODERN 
Automatic table ... All 
legs open and close with 
one motion ...Compact, 
comfortable folding 
chairs have the appear- 
ance of real chairs. 





BEAUTIFUL 
Sold At Leading Department or Furniture Stores 


LORRAINE METAL MFG. CO., 352 FOURTH AVE., | 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LIARS CLUB 


(Continued from page 27) 


regarding his amazing productivity. Mr. 
Elwood replied: “Brother Prevaricators, 
I have two methods of writing at my dis- 
meg In the first place, I can type with 

th hands, thus I am enabled to use two 
machines at once. However, I use three. 
I type surprisingly fast. So fast that, after 
pounding on the third typewriter for a 
few minutes, I can let it coast. It usually 
coasts for a couple of hours, and thus I 
am free to oak on my other two ma- 
chines.” 

Thank you for your offer of a demon- 
stration, Brother Elwood, but we realize 
that when you writers are paid by the 
word you sometimes have to stretch your 
stories a bit. This one came out pretty 
tall. 

In the matter of unfinished business, 
we have the information sent in by 
Arthur Brady of Bristol, Penn. It seems 
his city’s police have trained mosquitoes 
which taste the blood of persons sus- 
pected of drunken driving. If within 
fifteen minutes the mosquitoes don’t sing 
“Sweet Adeline,” the drivers are re- 
leased. 

Get in touch with Brother Brady, Mr. 
Secretary, and tell him we tried a simi- 
lar experiment, using some local corn 
whiskey. The mosquitoes all died sing- 
ing ‘Nearer My God to Thee.” ~ 

Our whopper of the month was sent 
in by our esteemed and long-standing 
Peterson, Alabama, associate, John Book- 
hardt. It seems eight hulking negroes 
were unloading a shipload of anvils at 
Greenwood, Miss. The anvils weighed 


| 400 pounds each, and it took . four 


negroes to carry one. 

“Finally,” Mr. Bookhardt states, “a 
little Geechee negro weighing about 135 
and told the boss 
stevedore he could ‘tote’ more than the 
whole gang was moving. Clearing the 
gangplank, the boss told him to go to it. 
The little fellow grabbed an anvil by 
the horn with each hand, and carrying 
the two of them, started for shore. The 


double load was too much for the gang- 
plank, which broke, letting him into the 
water, anvils and all, with a tremendous 
splash. 

“After about five minutes, the little 
Geechee negro worked his way back to 
the surface, and when his head popped 
out of the water he yelled, ‘If some of 
you fool niggers don’t throw me a rope - 
= I'se gwiner turn one of these 

amn anvils loose!’ ” 

Well, that concludes our business for 
this meeting. Before we adjourn, let us 
all stand, and repeat once more, the pass- 
word of our glorious organization — 
“You're Another!’ 

v 


GREAT MINDS 


“I do not want to see the Republican 
Party get too strong.” ‘ 
—James A. Farley. 


“Some of the most beautiful paintings 
were composed by moral monsters.” 
—Man Ray. 


“I always wear my jewelry—some- 
times I even sleep in it.” 
—Gypsy Rose Lee. 


“There isn’t anything I can say with- 
out saying something I ought not to say.” 
—Senator William E. Borah. 


“I’m the sixth white person ever to 
see a panda.” 
—Mrs. Wm. H. Harkness. 


“There’s a lot of things in nature you 
can’t do on the stage.” 
—David Warfield. 


““Hundreds of women who work in 
the pictures actually are underfed.” 
—Grace Moore. 


“When orchestras reach a certain level 
of perfection, they're practically always 
good.” —Guy Lombardo. 


“I certainly was not plastered.” 
—Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson. 


“It would be easy for 350,000,000 
Indians to fling each a stone at a few 
thousand Britons, but God wouldn’t like 
it.” —M. K. Gandhi. 


Solutions of Problems in this Issue 
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I certainly like a good laugh show as 
much as anyone else and do not wish to 
presume to posture snootily at my col- 
leagues’ expense. The only difference 
between us, it seems, is that I don’t 
like a poor laugh show. 

The critics of whom I have been 
speaking are my brothers and friends 
of the daily newspapers. But the critics 
on the periodicals frequently equal them 
in this prejudice in favor of theatrical 
laughter. There is, for example, no 
drama critic practicing amongst us today 
who enjoys a greater shrewdness and, 
generally, a more pointed perception 
than Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch, of The 
Nation. Yet he, too, would often seem 
to over-cherish the form of theatrical 
exhibition that has laughter as its aim. 
In his digest of the plays current at the 
time of writing, for instance, he recom- 
mends, out of a total of twelve, all of 
ten on the ground that they are funny. 
Beginning with the Gilbert and Sullivan 
bill, he recommends Idiot’s Delight as 
“exciting and funny,” On Your Toes as 
“held over from last season but still 
funny,” Stage Door as providing “some 
good gags,” The Country Wife as “irre- 
sistibly funny,” Tonight At 8:30 with 


THE THEATRE 


(Continued from page 19) 


the observation that “the funny ones 
are very funny,” Tovarich as “amusing,” 
Boy Meets Girl as “probably the fun- 
niest thing of its kind since Once In a 
Lifetime,” Red, Hot and Blue as “not so 
good as Anything Goes but it’s good 
nevertheless,” and Johnny Johnson as 
“ ‘serious’ but also entertaining.” 


Of the laugh plays produced since 


my last public address on this platform 
the Hart-Kaufman You Can’t Take It 
With You, endorsed by all the critics, 
seems to me to be the best and the 
Monks-Finklehoffe 
dorsed by all the critics, the poorest. 
The former is a healthy and very jolly 
excursion into imbecility that combines 
with its beaming lunacy an undercur- 
rent of droll philosophy and that, ex- 
cept for an occasional slight let-down, 


Brother Rat, 


en- 


lifts the essentially ridiculous above it- 
self and onto a plane of amusing intel- 
ligence. The latter is an attempt to put 
youth amusingly on the stage and suc- 
ceeds only in making it, in the critical 
sense, juvenile. Laid in the Virginia 
Military Institute, it trots its stage cadets 
through the paces of the routine neck- 


ing, athletic and economic trials and 
humors familiar to Frank Merriwell and 
collegiate fiction from time on end and 
heavily endeavors to saucify the picture 
with touches of “sophistication” relating 
to water-closets and abashed young girls 
with imminent babies. I'll take You Can't 
Take It With You and give Brother Rat 
to my confréres as a delayed Christmas 
present. They asked for it. 

Now that I have got to this point, 
I think I can hear my critical friends 
say, Go on and rib us about the laugh 
shows if you want to, but where are all 
the worthy serious plays that you ask 
us to take an interest in? Getting to 
this point in turn, I am afraid that I 
have to answer, Damned if I know. For 
the sad truth of the matter is that, so 
far as the serious drama is concerned, 
the present season has been a banana. 
At least up to this moment. What has 
befallen our more: sober dramatists, 
European as well as Yankee, is hard to 
make out. Either they aren’t writing 
anything at all or what they are writing 
is wholly unimportant and often pretty 
shabby. Maybe, like the critics and the 
public, they're spending too much of 
their time at laugh shows. 





How the doctor chooses 
from hundreds of laxatives 





OST of us recall, with gratitude, 

some crisis in our lives when the 
doctor’s vigilance and skill proved price- 
less beyond words. But many of us forget 
that the doctor is equally on guard in 
minor matters of health. 


Consider a laxative, for example. It 
may be news to you that the doctor has 
a definite set of standards which a laxa- 
tive must meet before he will approve 
it. Check the specifications listed below. 
How many of them will your own laxa- 
tive meet? 

The doctor says that a laxative should 
be: Dependable ... Mild .. . Thorough 
... Time-tested. 

The doctor says that a laxative should 
not: Over-act ... Form a habit . . . Cause 
stomach pains ... Nauseate, or upset the 
digestion. 

Ex-Lax checks on every point listed 
above. Meets the doctor’s demands of a 
laxative fairly and fully. No wonder so 
many doctors use Ex-Lax in their own 
homes, for their own families. In fact, 








Ex-Lax has made so many millions of 
friends, that it is the most widely used 
laxative in the world. 


Convince yourself of the facts. Try 
Ex-Lax. You'll find that it is mild... that 
it is thorough. You'll discover that it does 
not bring on stomach pains or nausea. On 
the contrary, the easy comfortable action 
of Ex-Lax will leave you with a pleasant 
sense of freshness and well-being. 


Children, particularly, are benefited 
by Ex-Lax. Like the older folks, they 
enjoy its delicious chocolate taste. At 
all drug stores in 10c and 25c sizes. Or 
write for a free sample to Ex-Lax, Dept. 
J-27, P. O. Box 170, Times-Plaza Sta- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When Nature forgets —remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


GLEN 


SPRINGS 


The Nauheim baths are known on two con- 
tinents. The cuisine . . . the climate . 

the magnificent setting in the heart of the 
Finger Lakes ... are alike memorable. 
Hundreds revisit this famous Spa every year 
—for the skilfully-planned rest and invigora- 


tion which only The Glen Springs can give. | 


7 hours from New York. Literature from: 
Wutum M. Lerrincwett, President, The Glen Springs, 
Watkins Glen, New York. 

N.Y. Office, 500 Fifth Ave., MEdallion 3-5295 
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THE DEADLIEST THING 
A DEALER CAN SAY— 


“OH, YEAH?” 


Dealer cooperation is 50% of the sale. Yet how 
can you be sure to get it? Let us tell you of the 
amazing effectiveness of sky advertising as a 
merchandising as well as publicity medium, 
Write or call. Agency commission paid. 


Ss. S. PIKE COMPANY, INC. 
Sky Advertising Service 
50 E. 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 


Visit Booth 229 at the Air Show. Skywriting 
equipment exhibited. 
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JOURNEY’S END 
Soft beds, fine linen, deft service, Con- 
tinental cuisine, scintillating atmosphere, 
and every other comfort—when Essex 
House is your journey’s end. 
rooms from $4—Double from $6. 


Single 


ESSEX HOUSE 


and Casino-on-the-Park 


160 Central Park South, NEW YORK 
OSCAR WINTRAB, Managing Director 





A world famous address at 
a ¥ OY ( rossroads of the iM orld” 
1000 LARGE ROOMS...FROM $3.00 
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R. WK. CHRISTENBERRY 


your skiing career. On arriving at the 
fence, remove both skis and throw first 
one and then the other as far on the 
other side as possible. Both ski poles 
should also be thrown over, a goodly dis- 
tance. You are then at a crucial point in 
your career. You can either climb 
through the fence and go ahead with 
your skiing, or, like Junior, you can say 
“The hell with it,” and go home. 





| On our return to the Ski Meister, we 
| met Otto Schneibs, the New Haven 
R.R.’s ski instructor and coach of the 
famous Dartmouth ski teams. Otto gave 
us a few don'ts for potential skiers, 
which a sadder but wiser Junior is only 
too glad to hand on to you and you. 
Don’T attempt trails until you have mas- 
tered at least one basic turn. 

Don’T ski alone on isolated trails. One 
accident and you may be stiff as a mack- 
erel before you're found. 

Don’T take a bottle along on the trail. 
Don’T rub frostbite with snow. 

Don’t dash down an icy trail with no 
possibility of control. 

Don’T carry your skis lashed together. 
Just carry them by the middle, un- 
| strapped. That causes more confusion, 
it annoys more people, is likely to break 
somebody else’s neck, and finally you 
will trip over them yourself. 

It was a tired Junior and Hennery that 
limped off the Ski Meister at Grand 
Central Station and made for their bed- 
dies like a couple of homing pigeons. 

Despite the tired feeling the unwonted 
exercise on the ski trails gives you, you'll 
find it a lot of fun. And if you can’t get 
up into the wilds of New England to do 
your fannydunking, there’s a ski slide 
in Tudor City for the benefit of city 
softies. It’s 285 feet long, 20 feet wide 
and 30 feet high at its highest point. The 
price of admission is twenty-five cents, 
and the ever alert Spaldings have set up 
a booth where you can rent or buy all 
the necessary equipment. Go on up there 
and try it. And happy landings to you! 








Cavalcade 


| ONE RAINY Sunday recently, Junior start- 


ed rummaging around up in the attic. He 
unearthed hundreds of old letters, man- 


| uscripts, theatre programs, magazines, 


newspaper clippings, photographs and 





HIGH HAT 


(Continued from page 23) 


effluvia. These old mementoes carried 
Junior back a few years, back to the midst 
of the depression. Remember 1931? 
Herbert Hoover was President of the 
United States . . . prosperity was just 
around the corner . . . radios blared 
“Happy Days Are Here Again”... 
men sold apples on street corners .. . 
a few begged . . . the Empress Eugenie 
hat was having its moment . . . the news- 
reel theater was an oddity . . . Amos and 
Andy ruled the waves at seven o'clock 
. . failroad rates were three cents a 
mile . . . the best people were found in 
— . . . men starved on the city 
ump... we were on the gold standard 
... every city had its Hooverville . 
Alfonso XIII ruled Spain with the aid 
of Butcher de Rivera . . . Major Bowes 
was an obscure real estate peddler.. . 
a letter traveled for two cents’ postage, 
if you had two cents . . . school children 
were taught that America was the great- 
est country in the world . . . many public 
schools were closed for lack of funds. . . 
Hitler was an obscure Munich paranoiac 
. . . Goering was taking a drug cure... 
there were no canned fruit juices... 
Cellophane had just been introduced . . . 
Fred Astaire was dancing on Broadway 
with his sister Adele (People wondered 
what poor Fred would do when Adele 
married) . . . Huey Long was dictator 
of Louisiana . . . Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt was Governor of New York... 
thousand page novels had gone out with 
Dickens . . . Father Coughlin was a 
Catholic priest . . . New Deal was a 
bridge term . . . ‘““The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street” was sag. them in on 
Broadway . . . Shirley Temple and Fred- 
die Bartholomew were teething . . . the 
Brain Trust was teaching school... 
Mussolini attended strictly to his own 
business . . . the British film industry was 
non-existent . . . prosperity was just 
around the corner . . . the radio blared 
“Happy Days Are Here Again”... 
it was 1931! Junior's glad it’s 1937. 


It’s a Bet 

How MAny strokes does it take you to 
shave? Bill Lewis tells us that he has 
been picking up some change of late by 
betting his friends that they can’t shave 
in fifty strokes, and no looking up or 
heeling the club in the rough! 
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We've tried it—and we're surprised. 
Pick out some pal whose chin looks as 
though it needed a touch of the blow- 
torch and make him give you odds. But 
be present when the blood begins to run. 


Flying Circus 

AS WE HAVE always maintained, the air- 
plane is here to stay. If you doubt it, you 
have only to look over the latest mod- 
els at the National Aviation Show in 
Grand Central Palace. Look! Foolproof 
airplanes, cabin cruisers, roadable auto- 
giros, convertible into snappy roadsters 
by merely folding back the rotors, and 
sound proofed planes built around Ford 
engines. They’re all unbelievably cheap, 
and can be bought on easy payments, like 
vacuum cleaners. Rates for flying instruc- 
tions are going down, too; but if you 
have no ambition to become a licensed 
cloud hopper the new transports have 
hot and cold sleeper berths, running 
stewardesses and odds and ends of lux- 
uries, even to sumptuous meals that in- 
clude everything but a string ensemble 
to drown out the stories of the flying 
drummer at the next table. 

Yes, my friends, Junior always will 
feel that he did his bit that time many 
years ago when those Dayton boys sought 
him out, and Junior, with a catch in his 
voice and a wink at the bartender, ad- 
vised them to persevere, when all the 
rest of the hen said that if God had 
meant for men to act like jay birds He’d 
have equipped ’em with wings. 


High Hat-Checks 
Mon Paris, 142 E. 53rd St. The newly 
decorated Mon Paris, with its mirrors 
and gay Parisian murals by Jack Lubin, 
manages to attain the seemingly impos- 
sible objectives of liveliness without hub. 
bub, charm without garishness. 

The entertainment is a happy compro- 
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The Vermont Skiier Who Couldn't Stop Himself. 


mise between the total absence of diver- 
sion at one or two of the more high-bicy- 
cle niteries, and the epidermal mob scenes 
of the Broadway academies. 

Yes, you can have your fun at Mon 
Paris, without the unhappy feeling that 
you are being scorched for it. As fine 
and as well-served a dinner as the town 
affords—$2.00. Supper a la carte, from 
11 on. For reservation, phone “Bruno” 
Eldorado 5-9800. 


CaviAR, 128 W. 52nd St. The real gour- 
mets—like the enthusiasts who pene- 
trated the deepest wood to find the man 
who made the mousetrap!—think noth- 
ing at all of crossing the smart east side 
deadline and pulling up at M. Dadone’s 
Caviar on West 52nd. 

For M. Dadone (who also owns the 
famous Vendome stores) is perhaps the 
Great White Father of really fine food in 
Manhattan. 

The Caviar is almost old-fashioned, 
and it closes at 10:30 p.m. It is alto- 
gether an intimate place—the sort of 
place where you can relax and enjoy 
good food—and marvelous service, in a 
quiet, dignified atmosphere. There’s no 
attempt at entertainment, as M. Dadone 
reasons that good food is entertainment 
enough. 


Hore. PIccaDILLy, 227 W. 54th St. 
One of the few places to boast excellent 
cuisine and first-rate entertainment at the 
same time, the Georgian Room makes a 
splendid after-theater rendezvous. A gay 
floor show includes Agnes Knox and 
Jean McCully in addition to some mighty 
sweet dance music by Dave Scholer and 
his band, the former Roxy and Capitol 
maestro-master of ceremonies puts on a 
piano solo number that will pin your 
ears back. 


—JUDGE Jr. 
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COTTAGE COLONY 
BERMUDA 


Combining the luxury 
and elegance of other 
years with every element 
of modern comfort and 
convenience, The Prin- 
cess offers its carefully 
selected clientele the 
traditional personal ser- 
vice as maintained by 
the same management 
for over fifty years. 


For information, booklets and 
rates consult your Travel Agent or 
write to Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 
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IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Here’s one place where 
you enjoy every glorious 
moment. Invigorating 
winter sunshine and 
bracing salt air. Indoor 
games and amusements 
for every waking hour. 
Economy winter rates 
ure now in effect. 


William Hamilton, Managing Director 





MOST | 
EXCLUSIVE | 
RESIDENTIAL 
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How s Your 1.Q.? 


What is the possessive case 
of a be-wigged personage 
who sits in Chancery Court 
in England? 


Judge’s. 


» What follows fifth? 
Sixth. 


» An unkind remark? 
Crossword. 


A synonym for rebus, please. 


- Puzzle. 


What has 
between covers? 


Book. 


. Put them all 
what have you got? 


A. More fun than a barrel of 


monkeys. 


- How can I obtain a copy? 
. By si 


DGE, 
| ie East 48th St., 
Please send m 
Puzzle Book at $1.50 a copy for which I enclose $ 


New York, N.Y. 


| Address 


sheets and lies 


together and 


g the coupon below 
and dashing to the nearest 


copies of Judge's 4 Orgsowerd 





j city -. 


! State 


Copies of jJudge’s 4th and 
Puzzle Books are still available at $1.50 each 


5th Crossword 











Just off the press! 


VITAL TRICKS 


By Frank K. Perkins 


VERY player needs a copy of "Vital 

Tricks" to help him to win those 
vital tricks for crucial contracts! Mr. 
Perkins, a former national champion, 
Culbertson Master Teacher, and Direc- 
tor of the United States Bridge Asso- 
ciation, brings you 52 fascinating deals 
selected to illustrate modern Culbert- 
son bidding and play. 

WE GUARANTEE that this book will 
pay for itself several times over in your 
first session of Bridge after you have 
read this book, or we'll refund your 
money! It covers all important and fre- 
quent situations one meets at the 
Bridge: table without going into the 


complications of Bridge endings. 

Get your copy now, before you for- 
get it. Just slip one dollar into an en- 
velope with your name and address, 
and we'll know what to send you! 


GEORGE COFFIN, Publisher 


161 Brighton Street 


Belmont, Mass. 
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Answers to 
Are You Sure? 


. Quaker Oats 
. Duck’s rib 
. Cutler 


Bastion 


. A treeless Arctic plain 

. Penny dreadful 

. Fifth 

. New England 

. An artery carries blood— 

. Makes it fit the leg better 

. American Telephone & Telegraph 
. Rare Chinese bears 

. The coming of an heir— 

. Colony 

. Mobile, Ala. (61.6 inches) 

. Opprobrium—approbation 

. National Carbon Co. 

. The case for the ship’s compass 

. Australia 

. Japan 

. Mississippi river 

. How could they let you go? 

. That which can be steered 

. Beer 

. Verdigris 

. Animal and vegetable 

. Enjoyment of Laughter 

. Chowderhead Cohen (strikebreaker ) 
. Yellow-blue-red 

. $.0.S. means “Save Our Ship” 

. A labor trouble-shooter 

. Grant Park 

. It's a special train 

. Parafin (paraffin) 

. Ever Thus To Tyrants 

. Harlan Flint (Fiske) Stone 

. Edward D. White (U.S. Supreme Court) 
. Of Thee I Sing 

. Irreptitious 

. Azonium 

. There are so many inlets— 

. On the ridge between your shoulder 


bones 


. Kodak 

. She told him who the man was 

. Old maid 

. Republic of Denmark (Kingdom) 
. It ought to be above 70! 


. Put resin on the ring floor 


. Piano playing 
. Lachrymose (tearful) 


vvey 
Solution of Puzzle No. 372 
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Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 374 
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Submitted by Oscar F. Barrezueta, Quito, Ecuador, S.A. 


Horizontal 


1. This is as good as a miss. 

5. The fourth estate. 

10. Traveling man. 

14. The Scandinavian Wotan. 

15. Your nose knows. 

16. What all of us have done in the last five years. 

17. Leave it to Mr. Farley. 

19. A pediculous egg. ‘ 

20. What book reviewers do in their spare time. 

21. What the fellow who came after the late arriv- 
als was. 

22. Professional Aloha singers. 

24. What you did New Year’s Eve, you rascal, you. 

26. This was enough for Shakespeare. 

27. Common American fly. 

29. Greaser. 

31. A Kansas speakeasy. 

35. If you’re a New Yorker this will go over your 
head. 

36. A little closer to the truth. 

37. To make one see red. 

38. A real old-fashioned flyer. 

40. What, one thousand dollars? Marvelous! 

42. Measures that no longer have to be taken. 

43. Ah! Miss X! 

45. Wise birds. 

47. Something to show your surprise. 

48. bed the sun did, at noon, on May the 4th, 
1909. 

49. A natural. 

50. Old-fashioned necker. 

51. A sort of feminine Donnybrook Fair. 

53. A crossword plant. 

55. A wordy kind of struggle. 

59. What you’d be if you had wings. 

62. page thing that is growing bitter in Eng- 
and. 

63. Here’s how to start an argument. 

64. What you’ll get if you question Mr. Roosevelt 

65. This is seen at the best shops. 

66. Checks (and not rubber ones, either). 

68. Preposition. 

69. He who gt slapped with the bill. 

70. What a bashful beau does. 

71. Seers. 


Vertical 


1. Broad. 

2. Event in the life of a Congressman. 

3. A bunch of puppies (not poppies). 

4. What you must do to get into an exclusive club. 

5. About the only thing an irate golfer never 
breaks. 

6. This one’s never taken a trip abroad. (abbr.). 

7. Lots and lots of time. 

8. What F.D.R. is in his pictures. 

9. An underworld big shot. 

0. Collections of pans, pots, pails and pitchers. 

1 moulding used in architecture and crossword 

uzzles. 

12. This one lies in wait for a bull. 


. These are usually against you. 

. A bum move. 

. One of the unemployed or a millionaire. 

. At what time do poor people lunch? 

. Here are the capitals of England, Ireland, 


Uruguay, Greece and Ecuador. 


. With father gone, these are left to support the 


old, mortgaged home. 


. With Lawrence in Arabia. 
. What well-bred people do when they make a 


mistake. 


. Miss Hepatica. 


. The home of God’s frozen people. 


. As you probably don’t know who the king of 


the serpents in Hindu mythology is you’d bet- 
ter try the next one. 
. Here today, gone tomorrow. 


. These are getting pretty dull in the razor blade 


business. 
. This is all about nothing. 
. The kind of man that takes to the sea in ships. 
. We won’t make any bones about this matter. 
. The way all foreign entanglements start. 
. This is important and should be kept quiet. 
. A strong, silent man. 


2. Either fishers or golfers—take your choice. 
. Girl’s name. 


. Producer of torch songs. 

. High-hat stew. 

. What Uncle Tom’s cabin was made of. 

. The difference in value between metallic and 
paper money. 

. The head in France. 

. Greek cupid. 

. An old transporter. 

. Noble Person. 
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Ramon Ramos 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
WITH IMOGENE CARPENTER 


DANCES BY 


(Nightly except Sundays) 
*Tea Dancing on Saturdays 


For reservations call ’Eugene’’ Wick 2-1000 


_. Marion Wilkins & Jack Walters 
: * - 
DINNER and SUPPER DANCING 
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QUICK,SURE WAY TO 


POPU LARITY 


WISH | COULD 
DANCE LIKE 
YOU, JIM 





YOU CAN — 
LEARN AT 
HOME AS | 
DID. ITS 
LOADS OF FUN 








TAKES A 
LONG TIME, 
J. THOUGH 


YOURE WRONG — 
ONLY S HOURS 
THE ARTHUR 
MURRAY WAY: 








YOU'RE DANCING 
SWELL NOW, 


aA Boy ! 


AND AM 1 
POPULAR | 





LEARN TO DANCE 
at home—quick— 


with Arthur Murray's 


GUARANTEED COURSE 


ERE’S big news! Within a few hours you can 

revel in the great fun and popularity all good 
dancers enjoy! For Arthur Murray, world-famous 
dance authority, who has taught thousands of men 
and women to become good dancers, now offers you 
his regular guaranteed course on a money-back 
basis! 


Music or Partner Not Needed 


In 5 hours you can master this amazingly simple 
course at home, without music or teacher, at a 
fraction of what it would cost to take private les- 
sons from a competent teacher! You learn mod- 
ern dancing, start right from the beginning. You 
acquire poise, confidence, learn the secret of cor- 
rect leading, graceful following, and much other 
necessary instruction. All lessons are simply ex- 
plained, clearly diagrammed. 

We're so sure that you, too, can learn to be a 
good dancer that we have decided to offer you the 
Introductory Learn-at-Home Course for only $1.98. 


5 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Just mail the coupon, 


The 
Introductory Course will be 
—_ mailed at once. Use it 5 
oo" days. Practice the steps. 
ae 
* 





Note how easily and quickly 
_ you can become a good, popu- 
a lar dancer the Arthur Mur- 
ray way. 
Do it today! If, at the end 
of 5 days, you are not ab- 
solutely delighted with re- 
sults, return the course and 
your money wil promptly 
refunded. That's how sure 
~ are you can become a 
dancer through this 
Sate, thorough course. Clip 
and mail coupon vow. 
Arthur Murray, Studio 307, 
7 East 43rd St., New York 
City. N. ¥. 


ARTHUFP MURRAY, Studio 307, l 
7 East 43rd St., New York 
Send me your Introductory Learn-at-Home Dance | 
Course on money-back basis for only $1.98, plus few | 
cents postage. 











Name . 





Address 





City Sta 
If apt to be out A poten calls —~y $2.00 and 
save 24c C.0.D. 
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Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 375 


7 6 19 
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Submitted by Benjamin Cox, Modesto, Calif. 


Horizontal 


. One for the books. 
. The days when we ae young, Maggie. 
. A silent picture of 
. Off the straight an 
. Stop me if you’ve heard this one. 
. Birds of a feather. 
. Cuckoo. 
. A note of high denomination. 
. Time to get up, David Windsor. 
. This is nutty but nice. 
21. What every girl should know. 
. An eagle’s schnozzle. 
. Egyptian heater. 
. Am in a jam—come at once. 
. A musical comedy prop. 
. This baby hasn’t a sign of a home. 
. That’s all. 
. Web-footed rooster. 
. Old Indian rule. 
. Design for shooting. 
. It’s quite a job to get this fellow to bite. 
. Love-birds live on this. 
. To babble—but not like a brook. 
. The mouths of babes. 
. Lots and lots of eggs. 
. You’re my sweet potato. 
. Quite a mesh. 
. An anecdote in Pennsylvania. 
. This party gives the orders these days. (abbr.) 
. Galley slaves’ tools. 
. A snake in the grass. 
. The start of all hash. 
. Where the Cajuns hang out. (abbr.) 
. Adam’s first wife. 
. Don’t hide your light under this. (abbr.) - 
. A bawler-outer. a ‘ 
. When last heard of this guy was still walking. 
. A lion’s restroom. 


a Whoopee! 


g plant. 


. This one will give you a pain. 
. A come-on. 
% omnes Howard Scott? 


A poison for arrows. 


4. The birth of Walter Winchell. 
. A man of a few thousand words. 


Vertical 


Farthing fanciers. 

Shaker music. 

An adult pebble. 

Kitty food. (p!.) 

The Tower of Pisa does this. 
A bird with an eagle eye. 
You'll do this better alone. 
This is guaponed to be long. 
An article from Paris. 
You'll find this both in and out of gymnasiums. 
The babbling brook. 


. A forehead drapery. 
& 


The pride of the Pikes. 

Rumpus. 
. Come back, sweetheart, all’s forgiven. 
. This is so subtle! 
. A has-been. 
. Don’t let this stick you. 
. Place where you’ll often find a welcome. 
. Mister. 
. The best part of a day. 
. Leaps and bounds. 
. A fellow who’s full of monkey-shines. 
. The month of possibilities. 
. A first-class sparkler. 
. Mother, mother, y od a rose on me! 
. A sailor inthe King’s Ni-vee. 
. A Muscovite. 
. Adam had ’im 
. We owe this to the Greeks. 
. Heavenly buckshot. 
. Taken out of orbit. 
- Musical dough. 
. Nuts, to you. 
. Hay holder. 
. A lumberjack’s bide-a-wee. 
. A dentist loves to hear of this. 
. Thereby hangs the tale. 
. That dark brown taste. 
. Pappy’s pocketbook the first of the month. 
. A get-together in the animal kingdom. 


ave. 
. One helluva noise. 
. Born. 
. That’s us all over! 


Solution of Puzzle No. 373 
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ing Judge regularly. 


talent... . 
* 


i 


subscription for 2 years for $2.50... a saving of 33%. 


Tell the good stories first... . 


* The reputation for a sense of 
humor is easily earned by read- 


* Judge is a national vehicle for 
America’s leading funsters and 
wits and as such attracts the best 


You find them every month in Judge. Be smart, too, and send your 
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KABLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 
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| JUDGE, 16 East 48th St., NEW YORK 
| One year... $1.50 

. —), Si“ (its AAR $2.50 

: Name.......... 
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FOR *1.90 


you can’shine by the 
reflection of these lights. 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
FOR JUDGE 


Humorists 
S. J. PERELMAN 
PARKE CUMMINGS 
KYLE CRICHTON 
JACK CLUETT 
NORMAN SULLIVAN 


Critics 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
PARE LORENTZ 
DON HEROLD 
TED SHANE 
DAVE THOMPSON 





Wits 
IRVING TRESSLER 
PETER POTTER 

JUDGE, JR. 


Cartoonists 
DR. SEUSS 

JAMES TREMBATH 
ED GRAHAM 

F. E. SMITH 


















REAMER KELLER 
J. M. ANTHONY | 
FRANK BEAVEN 
BANDEL LINN 
SCHUS 

FRED NEHER 





FIND HERE, TOO, THE WORK 
OF COMERS IN THE FIELD OF 
AMERICAN HUMOR AT ITS 
BEST. 
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“T'll back that to the limit,” says Miss Dorothy 
Kilgallen, spunky globe-circling girl reporter 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 24 DAYS. “It was a breath- 
less dash,” said Miss Dorothy Kilgallen, famous 
girl reporter, back at work (above) after finishing 
her assignment to circle the world by air in record- 
breaking time. (Right) Her exciting arrival at the 
Newark Airport. “I snatched meals anywhere,” she 
says, “ate all kinds of food. But Camels helped me 
keep my digestion tuned up. I'll bet on them any 
time — for mildness, for their delicate flavor, and 
for their cheery ‘lift.’ Camels set me right!” 


2 eee, nerves and good digestion enable 
you to glide over trying incidents and 
get the full enjoyment out of working, eating, 
and playing. No wonder that so many who 
make their mark in the world today are steady 
Camel smokers! 

At mealtimes —enjoy Camels for the aid 
they give digestion. By speeding up the flow 
of digestive fluids and increasing alkalinity, Te Ee es ” 
Camels contribute to your sense of well-being. my digestion,” says B. C. Simpson, y 
Between meals—get a “lift” with a Camel. oil-well shooter. “I find Camels put 
Camels don’t get on the nerves, or irritate a heap more joy into eating.” , 

d, 


the throat. Join the vast army of smokers 


who say: “Camels set you right!” cr | a Sz | , A 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


COSTZLILZR Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
TOBACCOS’, — Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand 





